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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  m  SUDAN 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  A.  Johnston  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  2  p.m.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  opening  statement  before  Congressman  Wolf  and 
our  first  panel. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  meets  today  to  discuss  recent  devel- 
opments in  Sudan.  As  you  know,  Sudan  has  been  at  war  with  itself 
virtually  since  independence.  Close  to  a  million  people  have  died 
due  to  war  and  man-made  famine  since  the  1980's.  For  many  in 
southern  Sudan,  life  has  become  hell  on  Earth. 

The  international  community  has  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
suffering  in  Sudan.  This  situation  must  become  a  priority  for  the 
community  of  nations. 

It  is  shameful  and  irresponsible  that  millions  more  lives  could  be 
jeopardized  because  of  the  failure  of  all  sides  to  agree  on  a  peaceful 
solution.  Both  the  Government  of  Sudan  and  the  rebels  are  respon- 
sible for  the  suffering  of  the  Sudanese  people. 

We  hope  that  the  parties  involved  will  bring  a  quick  end  to  the 
costly  civil  war  and  the  suffering  of  their  people.  While  we  are  en- 
couraged that  the  two  sides  have  agreed  to  meet  in  Abuja  to  talk 
peace,  we  call  upon  all  parties  to  declare  an  immediate  cease-fire 
in  order  for  relief  work  to  continue  unhampered. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
southern  Sudan  will  not  guarantee  democracy  in  Sudan.  While  we 
do  not  wish  to  prescribe  a  particular  system  for  Sudan,  we  call 
upon  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  move  toward  a  more  open  and 
democratic  society.  And  we  call  on  both  the  government  and  all 
SPLA  factions  to  respect  human  rights. 

The  subcommittee  is  currently  working  on  a  resolution  on  Sudan. 
However,  the  subcommittee  will  delay  the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution to  give  both  sides  an  opportunity  to  talk  and  make  peace  at 
the  Abuja  talks. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  witnesses  about  po- 
litical, humanitarian,  military  and  human  rights  conditions  in 
Sudan.  In  particular,  I  am  interested  in  policy  options  the  United 
States  could  take  to  help  improve  the  situation. 

(1) 


I  also  hope  the  hearing  will  raise  the  level  of  public  awareness 
on  Sudan,  so  that  the  United  States  and  the  international  commu- 
nity will  act  before  we  have  another  Somalia  on  our  hands. 

We  will  first  hear  from  the  Honorable  Frank  Wolf,  who  recently 
returned  from  southern  Sudan,  We  look  forward  to  his  testimony. 

On  the  second  panel,  we  will  hear  from  Herman  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  and  from  Lois  Richards. 
Ms,  Richards  is  Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for  Food  and  Hu- 
manitarian Assistance,  Agency  for  International  Development, 

The  witnesses  on  our  third  panel  will  be  Robert  O,  Collins,  an 
expert  on  Sud£inese  history;  Roger  Winter,  director  of  the  U,S. 
Committee  on  Refugees;  and  Peter  Shiras,  director  of  the  Africa 
Bureau  for  the  Catholic  Relief  Services, 

I  would  ask  all  the  members  of  our  panels  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  we  have  three  panels  and  we  have  rent  on  this 
room  for  2  hours, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Johnston  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix,] 

Mr,  Johnston,  I  am  pleased  to  call  upon  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Wolf,  who  was  instrumental  in  having  this  hearing  today,  and 
I  appreciate  your  attendance.  I  would  ask  if  you  possibly  can,  to  sit 
on  the  panel  after  your  testimony, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr,  Wolf,  I  would  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings  and  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  southern  Sudan  who  are  perhaps  suffer- 
ing more  than  any  other  people  in  the  entire  world. 

Public  awareness  of  the  horrible  situation  in  Sudan  is  rising  and 
the  high  visibility  of  this  hearing  may  help  bring  pressure  on  the 
Sudan,  the  Sudan  Government,  and  the  SPLA,  to  cease  what  is 
taking  place. 

Sudan  is  far,  far  away,  not  only  in  terms  of  a  20-hour  flight  to 
get  there,  but  it  is  a  distant  place  in  a  distant  time.  The  refugees 
in  southern  Sudan  are  without  doubt  a  forgotten  people  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world  whose  story  is  an  untold  story  of  oppres- 
sion, cruelty  and  hopelessness.  The  ravages  they  continue  to  en- 
dure are  even  worse  because  they  result  not  only  from  drought, 
plague  and  natural  holocaust,  but  also  spring  from  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man.  That  means  the  Sudanese  Army  is  killing  a  lot  of  inno- 
cent people. 

I  understand  the  complexities  of  this  centuries'  old  issue  crossing 
racial,  ethnic  and  political  and  religious  boundaries.  However,  I  be- 
lieve bold  dramatic  steps  by  the  United  States  could  alter  dramati- 
cally the  present  course  in  Sudan. 

Immediate  action  is  critical,  as  it  is  now  the  dry  season  in  Sudan, 
and  intelligence  estimates  suggest  that  the  government  may — I  am 
not  saying  will — but  may  soon  launch  a  major  military  offensive 
against  the  SPLA,  and  again,  against  innocent  civilians  in  the 
South. 

Right  now,  4  million  people  are  starving  in  the  Sudan.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  think  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Washing- 


ton-Baltimore  region  suffering  from  severe  malnutrition,  but  that 
is  taking  place. 

It  was  on  February  8  that  we  visited  the  area.  I  am  skipping 
some  of  the  things  I  have  here.  We  arrived  in  the  base  camp  that 
was  home  of  the  Norwegian  People's  Aid  organization.  I  arrived  at 
the  base  camp  which  is  home  to  the  NPA,  the  only  nongovern- 
mental organization  today  with  a  permanent  round-the-clock  pres- 
ence in  Sudan.  All  other  NGO's  have  pulled  out  following  the  mur- 
der of  four  relief  workers  during  a  skirmish  involving  factions  of 
the  Sudanese  Liberation  Army.  Joining  NPA  in  Sudan  is  the 
Catholic  Relief  Service. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  Catholic  Relief  Service,  which  is 
doing  a  great  job  of  working  in  several  of  the  refugee  camps.  These 
loosely  defined  refugee  camps  are  located  in  proximity  to  the  main 
road  bisecting  Sudan  on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
make  their  way  southward  driven  by  the  relentless  and  unforgiving 
Sudanese  Army.  People  are  without  food,  without  medicine  and 
without  clothing,  and  worst  of  all,  without  hope. 

It  is  almost  like  having  the  flu  with  104  temperature;  No  medi- 
cine, almost  nothing  to  drink  other  than  a  little  very,  very  warm 
water,  a  little  food  but  not  very  much,  no  bed  to  lay  on  other  than 
a  mat  perhaps,  a  straw  mat,  or  a  piece  of  clothing,  very  little  cloth- 
ing that  you  are  wearing,  no  medicine  at  all,  and  in  the  process  the 
Sudanese  Army  is  rolling  up  the  road  and  they  are  flying  high  over 
you  with  high  altitude-bombing,  bombing  the  village.  It  just  doesn't 
get  anv  worse  than  that,  because  these  people  have  been  going 
througn  this  for  10  years. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  even  worse  than  what  is  taking  place  in 
Somalia  today.  And  we  visited  it,  when  we  were  there,  we  spent 
a  day  in  Baydhabo,  and  that  is  not  a  pleasant  place,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  southern  Sudan. 

I  visited  two  refugee  camps  and  saw  the  relief  efforts  which 
would  seem  at  best  to  fend  off  starvation  and  sickness  for  the  mo- 
ment rather  than  providing  lasting  sustenance  to  the  refugees.  I 
listened  to  the  people,  and  one  woman,  Rebekka,  of  the  Dinka 
tribe,  was  angry  and  upset.  She  had  lost  her  husband  and  three 
children.  She  told  me  three  things  that  were  echoed  by  a  number 
of  people  over  and  over  throughout  the  region. 

First  she  said  the  world  is  silent  to  the  suffering  in  southern 
Sudan  because  she  thought  the  victims  are  black.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  tend  to  agree. 

Secondly,  the  reluctance  to  act,  in  her  view  and  others',  was  a 
matter  of  race  discrimination  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  second  point  is,  she  felt  they  were  being  persecuted,  starved, 
bombed  and  killed  because  they  were  Christians.  And  I  tend  to 
agree.  The  Islamic  fundamentalist  government  has  a  clear  history 
of  intolerance  of  other  religious  groups.  It  doesn't  mean  everyone 
in  the  Sudanese  government  is  of  that  type,  but  there  is  a  certain 
element  and  they  are  the  ones  making  this  push  and  hurting  peo- 
ple. 

I  also  met  with  the  representatives  of  the  SPLA,  the  Sudan  Re- 
lief Rehabilitation  Association,  with  Catholic  priests,  local  officials, 
a  number  of  what  they  call  old  hands  in  Sudan.  I  visited  several 


hospitals,  including  one  exclusively  for  those  with  tuberculosis.  And 
they  are  really  not  hospitals;  they  call  them  that,  but  they  are  just 
really  shacks.  No  one  in  the  United  States  or  the  West  would  even 
go  in  them. 

I  saw  firsthand  damage  in  the  town  of  Kajo  Keji  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile  where  the  government's  bombers — we  have  pic- 
tures which  we  are  going  to  furnish  to  the  committee  for  the 
record — attacked  a  crowded  town  market.  Actually,  the  Pope  was 
in  Uganda  when  they  did  this,  killing  and  injuring  many  in  a  city 
with  no  military  significance. 

I  visited  what  was  termed  a  hospital,  but  it  was  really  a  filthy, 
rat-infested  place  where  the  injured  were  gathered.  One  woman 
had  shrapnel  in  her  head.  Ten  women  were  killed.  Their  generator 
didn't  work.  They  couldn't  take  X-rays.  It  doesn't  get  much  worse 
than  being  in  a  shack  in  southern  Sudan  with  shrapnel  in  your 
head  and  no  doctors  and  no  medicine  and  no  generator. 

The  children  are  suffering — I  will  skip,  but  I  can't  overstate  the 
horrible  toll  this  famine  and  civil  war  has  taken  on  the  children. 
Children  in  camps  that  I  visited  were  starving  to  death,  falling  vic- 
tim to  fatal  diseases,  and  there  is  disease  everywhere.  The  bushes 
are  everywhere.  The  diseases  are  everywhere.  You  just  can't  get 
away  from  it. 

In  July,  the  Sudanese  Red  Crescent  estimated  child  malnutrition 
rates  at  nearly  60  percent.  Not  only  will  these  children  probably 
never  attend  school,  they  will  never  learn  to  read  or  write,  but 
frankly,  their  future  is  bleak.  The  fate  of  the  children  that  leave 
and  go  into  Kenya  is  not  much  better,  and  I  won't  cover  that  but 
I  think  the  record  will  show  it. 

For  those  who  do  not  die  of  starvation  or  who  are  not  killed  in 
the  civil  war,  the  future  remains  equally  bleak.  There  is  a  threat 
of  a  dry  season,  as  I  said,  a  military  offensive.  I  am  not  inferring 
that  the  Khartoum  government  is  about  to  do  this.  If  they  do,  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  totally  condemned  and  banned  fi-om  the  civ- 
ilized world,  but  that  came  up  over  and  over. 

Military  advisers  from  Libya  and  Iraq  are  helping  to  train  Suda- 
nese soldiers  with  sophisticated  military  hardware  fi-om  Iran  and 
China.  They  are  putting  more  weapons  into  the  United  States  so 
we  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  they  are  certainly  putting  a  lot  in 
the  Sudan. 

My  belief  is  that  the  government  has  been  reluctant  to  launch 
such  an  offensive  out  of  fear  that  the  U.S.  Grovernment  or  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  may  consider  a  military  operation  similar  to  the  one  in 
Somalia. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Burton,  again.  This 
hearing  is  so  important.  They  know  the  world  is  watching.  If  they 
begin  an  offensive,  I  just  think  they  are  really  finished.  The  free 
world  would  turn  on  them  like  they  have  never  been  turned  on. 

I  want  to  summarize.  First,  I  share  these  recommendations  with 
President  Clinton  in  the  person  of  Assistant  Secretary  Designate 
from  Africa,  Ambassador  Greorge  Moose.  I  am  personally  very  im- 
pressed with  not  only  his  credentials,  but  with  his  intensity  of 
wanting  to  do  something  about  this. 

I  believe,  first.  President  Clinton  must  immediately  appoint  an 
envoy     to     Sudan.     My     recommendation     would     be     Greneral 


Schwarzkopf.  I  think  appointing  one  person  to  deal  with  this  crisis 
will  make  it  clear  to  the  leadership  in  Sudan  that  America  is  firm 
in  dealing  with  this  crisis. 

I  met  last  week  with  the  Ambassador  from  Sudan  who  told  me 
his  government  would  welcome  the  help  of  the  United  States  in 
bringing  some  stability  to  this  region. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  must  use  its  influence  in  the  United 
Nations  to  force  the  Grovernment  of  Sudan  to  stop  its  brutal  pattern 
of  human  rights  abuses.  Most  important,  pressure  must  be  put  on 
the  military  junta  ruling  Sudan  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  bombing 
of  towns  and  villages  in  Sudan. 

Also,  working  with  other  nations,  the  United  States  must  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  flow  of  sophisticated  military  equipment  to 
Sudan  from  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Third,  we  must  work  to  ensure  that  private  relief  organizations 
are  allowed  to  operate  freely  in  Sudan  to  deliver  and  distribute 
food  and  medical  supplies.  Assurances  from  the  government  and 
the  SPLA— 4Doth  have  bloody  hands  here — that  relief  workers  may 
carry  out  their  work  without  fear  for  their  lives,  is  essential. 

The  people  want  World  Vision  back  in,  thev  want  Feed  the  Chil- 
dren, they  want  all  these  groups  to  come  back  in,  yet  I  understand 
these  groups  are  concerned  their  people  will  be  killed.  Both  sides, 
SPLA,  or  all  three  sides,  SPLA  and  the  government  should  guaran- 
tee that. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  U.N.,  the  general  assembly,  in  December 
passed  a  harshly  worded  resolution  condemning  all  parties  for  ob- 
structing relief  efforts  in  Sudan. 

Finally,  the  committee  should  not  underestimate  its  ability  to 
dramatically  affect  the  events  in  Sudan.  The  Government  of  Sudan 
is  watching  closely  the  actions  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 

The  fact  that  you  and  Mr.  Burton  are  holding  these  hearings 
today  sends  a  powerful  message  to  the  government  that  the  United 
States  is  focusing  on  this  issue.  Also,  congressional  passage  of 
House  Con.  Res.  140,  authored  by  Senator  Simon  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress, proved  to  be  tremendously  confidence-building  to  the  Suda- 
nese. They  actually  knew  of  this  resolution  in  some  of  these  camps. 
They  all  knew  that  Clinton  got  elected.  The  average  people  said, 
"Clinton,  please  tell  CHnton,  help  us,"  but  they  knew  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  couldn't  believe  it,  but  they  did  know.  And  you  would  just 
go  up  to  talk  to  people.  They  knew,  and  they  are  looking  to  us. 

I  would  urge  you  and  Mr.  Burton,  I  was  going  to  put  in  a  resolu- 
tion. Hearing  you,  I  am  not  going  to  put  mine  in.  I  would  rather 
it  be  the  Johnston-Burton-Payne  resolution,  if  you  will,  because 
your  being  on  this  committee,  I  think  the  message  would  go  for- 
ward faster  to  the  Khartoum  government.  So  I  am  not  going  to  put 
this  in.  I  will  share  with  you  what  we  drafted  and  whatever  you 
think  is  appropriate. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is,  there  are  reports  of  slavery. 
Now,  I  know  you  are  going  to  say,  "In  1993,  are  you  sure?"  There 
are  reports  that  have  come  up  over  and  over. 

Let  me  just  read  you  one  from  March  1993  in  the  Sudan  Demo- 
cratic Gazette.  "The  reports  confirm  in  extensive  detail  the  earlier 
reports  of  flourishing  slave  trade  in  Nuba,  children  abducted  en 


masse  from  their  parents  when  villages  have  been  destroyed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  20,000  children  reported  missing  and  feared  sold  to 
Arab  slave  traders  last  year,  the  report  details  the  fate  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  more  recently  abducted. 

'Twenty-five  thousand  Nuba  children  were  forcibly  taken  from 
their  parents  and  relocated  in  concentration  camps  around  the  re- 
gional capital."  And  then  it  goes  on. 

I  will  end  on  this.  I  was  in  Ethiopia  with  World  Vision  in  1984. 
I  was  out  campaigning,  and  I  bumped  into  somebody  and  they  said, 
"Did  you  see  what  is  going  on?"  I  said  I  did.  They  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  go  to  Ethiopia?"  I  said  I  would. 

Tony  Hall,  who  I  think  frankly  has  done  an  outstanding  job  with 
the  Hunger  Committee,  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  I  went.  I  spent 
3  days  in  a  refugee  camp  in  Adarama.  I  was  in  Sudan  in  1988, 
Sudan  in  1989,  and  now  Sudan  2  weeks  ago. 

The  conditions  in  Sudan  now  are  worse  than  they  were  in  1989, 
1988,  and  I  think  worse  than  what  they  were  in  Ethiopia,  because 
you  didn't  have  the  intensive  war  and  the  bombing  and  the  killing, 
and  certainly,  clearly  I  think  they  are  worse  than  they  are  in  So- 
malia because  they  are  the  NGO's  and  the  U.S.  forces  and  the  Aus- 
tralians and  there  is  some  semblance  of  order.  In  southern  Sudan, 
there  isn't  anyone  to  watch  out. 

Thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wolf  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Wolf. 

Before  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Burton  introduce  their  opening  state- 
ments, I  will  have  questions. 

Mr.  Burton,  any  questions  for  Congressman  Wolf? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  have  an  opening  statement  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  formal  and  very  thankful  goodbye  to  my 
friend.  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen,  before  he  leaves,  but  I  will  get 
to  that  in  a  minute. 

Let  me  just  say,  first  of  all,  that  you  said  that  weapons  are  com- 
ing in  fi-om  Libya,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  China.  And  I,  along  with  others, 
have  talked  about  some  kind  of  an  embargo  against  Sudan  and  the 
importation  of  these  products.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  how 
we  could  keep  those  products  from  getting  into  that  country  from 
those  sources? 

Mr.  Wolf.  It  is  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I  don't  know  how  you  would  do  it  unless  you  put  pressure 
on  the  direct  sources. 

Frankly,  the  Chinese  are  sending  so  many  weapons  into  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job.  I  believe — 
I  may  be  wrong,  if  I  am,  I  hope  the  record  will  correct  it — ^that  the 
weapon  used  by  the  individual  who  shot  the  CIA  employees  in 
McLean,  Virginia,  on  January  23,  I  believe  it  was  a  weapon  made 
in  China. 

If  you  read  the  Washington  Post  a  week  ago,  they  are  flooding 
weapons  into  the  United  States.  If  we  can't  keep  it  out  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I  don't  know  how  you  keep  it  out  of  Sudan. 

I  think  the  only  way  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. We  are  ready.  They  want  MFN.  They  have  gulags  and  slave 
labor  camps.  The  Clinton  administration  should  say  to  them,  "Let 


up,  lighten  up,  don't  send  any  more  weapons."  And  I  think  that 
could  make  a  difference,  particularly  as  we  get  ready  to  give  them 
MFN  or  not  give  them  MFN.  But  I  aon't  know  how  you  stop  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  There  is  a  big  problem  with  MFN,  as  you  know,  but 
that  is  something  we  will  discuss  at  a  later  date. 

The  other  thing  that  was  very  interesting  to  me  is  this  slavery. 
You  mentioned  that  they  were  selling  these  slaves  or  these  people 
as  slaves  to  the  Arabs  or  to  Arab  traders? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burton.  What  is  the  destination,  according  to  your  informa- 
tion, of  these  people  that  are  being  sold?  Is  it  Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  don't  believe  so,  and  I  don't  want  to  hold  myself  out 
as  an  expert.  The  stories  we  heard,  the  most  they  would  tell  me 
is  they  were  taken  to  the  North.  The  North  could  be  a  hundred 
miles  north,  it  could  be  Kosti,  it  could  be  Malakal,  it  could  be  Khar- 
toum, I  don't  really  know. 

It  is  very  easy  to  find  out  in  the  Sudanese  Democratic  Gazette. 
Our  intelligence  people  would  know.  But  I  am  not  sure  where  they 
were  taken. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  you. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  would  really  like  it  to  be  yours,  because  I  think  if 
this  committee  does  it,  it  will  get  done  faster  and  get  the  word  out 
faster.  I  will  go  on  your  bill,  whatever  bill  you 

Mr.  Burton.  I  will  let  the  chairman  speak  for  himself,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  rare  occasion  when  a  Member  of  this 
body  is  willing  to  give  legislation,  his  draft  to  somebody  else,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  this  important.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  is  a  very 
nice  thing  that  you  are  doing.  We  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  we 
get  it  passed. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  testimony.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  few  times  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burton.  I  think  it  is  rare  that 
people  are  willing  to  share.  But  I  think  also  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
person  who  is  very  busy  and  involved  in  other  issues  takes  the 
time  to  have  a  concern  and  interest.  I  would  like  to  commend  you 
for  that. 

I  have  no  questions,  but  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  certainly 
appreciate  your  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Wolf,  you  wanted  to  introduce — we  will  put 
it  in  the  record,  which  photographs  do  you  want  to 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  just  brought  these  along.  This  was  a  mother  with 
her  children  in  a  hospital.  This  was  a  typical  feeding  camp.  Some- 
body said  to  me,  when  you  see  one,  you  really  see  them  all.  You 
really  don't,  because  each  kid  is  feeling  such  pain,  as  I  said,  Mr. 
Payne,  you  weren't  here,  this  is  like  having  the  flu  with  104  tem- 
perature, no  food,  nothing  to  drink,  no  medicine,  no  mat  to  lie  on, 
no  bed,  no  mother  to  take  care  of  you,  and  no  medicine,  and  then 
the  tanks  are  coming  and  the  bombs  are  coming. 
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So  I  just  submit  them  as  a  kind  of  a  typical  day  in  southern 
Sudan,  and  I  just  submit  them  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  could  not  be  reproduced  and  is  re- 
tained by  Hon.  Frank  Wolfs  office.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton,  do  you  want  to  make  an  opening 
statement? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reiterate  at  the  out- 
set what  I  said  at  the  first  hearing  on  Somalia.  I  welcome  all  those 
who  testified  to  the  committee  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them,  particularly  the  Congressman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Wolf. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  Hank  Cohen,  who  has  worked 
so  hard  on  Africa  and  done  an  extraordinary  job,  that  we  are  going 
to  miss  him.  He  has  shown  tremendous  skill  and  intestinal  for- 
titude in  dealing  with  the  Congress  over  the  past  few  years.  And 
I  think  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  cite  the  key  role  that  he  played  in  the 
London  talks  on  Ethiopia,  and  they  have  been  rewarded.  We  see 
a  dramatic  change.  That  country  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Two  years  ago,  Frank  Wolf  and  I  appeared  at  a  press  conference 
in  the  Capitol  to  talk  about  the  disaster  we  just  talked  about  in 
Sudan.  Frank  led  the  charge  then.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
never-ending  work  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  some  very 
difficult  times  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  will  just  submit  the  rest  of  my  statement  for  the  record.  But, 
Hank,  we  are  going  to  miss  you,  buddy.  You  have  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Thanks  a  lot. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Burton  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  too  would  like  to  commend 
you  for  holding  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  very  timely. 
Hopefully,  we  will  help  prevent  further  suffering,  which  as  we  al- 
ready know  has  reached  massive  proportions. 

This  is  my  fourth  hearing  on  Sudan  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  We  have  always  been  confronted  with  the  humanitarian 
problems.  Except  last  year  you  may  recall  when  we  had  a  congres- 
sional hearing  with  Mr.  Turabi,  head  of  the  National  Islamic  Front. 
I  am  sorry  we  were  unable  to  get  Mr.  John  Garang  of  the  Sudanese 
People's  Liberation  Movement  in  the  South  so  we  could  hear  their 
views. 

But  the  situation  in  the  Sudan  is  similar  to  14  years  ago  when 
we  saw  the  government  in  Iran  take  place  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ayatollah,  and  we  are  finding  now  we  are  viewing  a  similar 
type  of  thing  here  in  the  Sudan. 

New  resistance  against  this  Arab-Muslim  majority,  Khartoum 
government,  most  visibly  broke  out  in  the  South  by  Christians  and 
Animists  during  the  1984-1985  season. 

This  was  a  time  when  Western  aid  agencies  were  occupied  and 
caring  for  Eritrean  and  Tigray  refugees  fleeing  across  the  Ethio- 
pian border  into  Sudan.  Few  of  the  voluntary  or  governmental  aid 
agencies  at  that  time  realized  that  their  efforts  to  help  those  flee- 
ing refugees  were  also  diverting  attention  away  from  the  plight  of 
the  Sudanese  in  the  South.  Massive  food  assistance  tended  to  lower 


the  farmers'  prices  in  the  Sudan,  which,  as  we  know,  has  been 
known  as  the  breadbasket  of  Africa. 

Those  PVO's  that  did  try  to  buy  locally  were  subject  to  unfair  ex- 
change rates  by  the  government.  Then  the  government  used  its 
hard  currency  to  assist  them  in  buying  weapons  to  finance  their 
war  against  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA). 

I  just  mentioned  this  history  a  bit  because  we  are  seeing  similar 
pitfalls  today,  and  hopefully  we  can  avert  this  in  southern  Sudan. 

John  Prendergast  of  the  Center  of  Concern  here  in  Washington 
makes  the  point  that  it  should  be  noted  that  the  war  in  southern 
Sudan  today  is  not  carried  out  by  soldiers  isolated  from  the  civilian 
populations. 

Both  government  units  like  those  in  Juba  and  the  SPLA  factions 
in  the  countryside  require  the  local  population  to  assist  them  with 
food  supplies  and  labor.  This  is  why  war  strategists  target  civilian 
populations;  to  attack  the  economic  support  structure  on  which  the 
military  units  are  dependent. 

Pouring  food  aid  into  a  volatile  relationship  only  cements  the  re- 
lationship between  soldiers  and  civilians.  Displaced  camps  and 
towns  on  a  perputuale  dole  provide  a  steady  source  of  sustenance 
to  the  armed  forces,  although  we  expect  that  they  would  be  going 
to  civilians. 

So  I  hope  that  our  discussion  today  will  touch  on  how  our  aid 
strategy  can  avoid  these  pitfalls  by  negotiating  demilitarized  zones 
where  civilians  and  soldiers  could  be  separated.  Calls  for  military 
intervention  in  Sudan  to  provide  a  safe  haven,  such  as  we  did  for 
the  Kurds  in  Iraq  seem  to  me  to  be  very  premature. 

The  Bashir  government  is  now  providing  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity in  negotiating  such  safe  havens.  Following  the  recent  Janu- 
ary meeting  with  PVO's  in  Khartoum,  the  Bashir  government  has 
pledged  to  ease  restrictions  on  PVO's  operating  in  Sudan. 

Head  of  State  General  Hasan  Ahmad  al-Bashir  sent  a  warm  let- 
ter to  President  Clinton  on  January  21,  the  day  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. In  his  letter  he  underscored  his  view  that  the  Khartoum  gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  seek  a  just  peace.  The  letter  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  of  Secretary  Cohen  and  Mr.  Bashir. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  Mr.  Cohen's  comments  here,  candid  re- 
marks, as  usual.  He  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  there. 
I  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  we  may  have  a  window  of  op- 
portunity or  whether  this  is  just  another  temporary  concession,  and 
that  we  will  see  business  as  usual. 

So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  Ms.  Richards  and  Mr.  Cohen.  And 
I,  too,  will  say  nice  things  about  Mr.  Cohen  after  he  speaks. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  call  on  Mr.  Cohen,  to  my  colleagues,  on 
my  opening  statement,  which  I  gave  at  2:03,  I  said  I  would  delay 
the  introduction  of  a  Sudan  resolution  in  order  to  give  peace  a 
chance  at  the  Abuja  talks.  I  am  fearful  that  any  resolution  at  this 
time  might  disrupt  that. 

Mr.  Payne,  as  to  Mr.  Garang,  we  got  a  fax,  of  all  things,  from 
him  on  Thursday  from  southern  Sudan,  stating  that  he  could  not 
make  it,  for  fear,  Mr.  Wolf,  that  there  would  be  another  offensive 
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there.  Again,  I  don't  know  anything  of  that  nature  or  any  corrobo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Cohen,  this  may  be  your  swan  song.  We  are  very  ambivalent 
about  your  departure.  But  we  look  forward  to  your  statement. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HERMAN  J.  COHEN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  this  committee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  situation  in  Sudan.  I  would  especially  like  to 
congratulate  Congressman  Johnston  on  assuming  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  subcommittee,  which  plays  such  an  important  role  in 
developing  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa. 

This  may  well  be  my  last  appearance  before  the  Congress,  and 
I  wish  that  the  subject  matter  were  a  more  uplifting  one.  But  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  Congress'  continuing  interest  in  Sudan,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  resolution  passed  last  November,  the  numer- 
ous letters,  and  the  personal  visit  of  Congressman  Wolf. 

We  in  the  administration  value  Congress'  help  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  civil  war,  human  rights  and  humanitarian  crises  in 
Sudan,  and  in  seeking  new  ways  to  bring  assistance  to  suffering 
people  there,  Khartoum  needs  to  know  that  American  concerns 
about  its  behavior  extend  beyond  the  State  Department,  and  you 
in  Congress  have  helped  to  make  that  clear. 

Sudan  presents  us  with  a  raft  of  thorny  problems  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  constitute  one  of  our  biggest  policy  challenges  in  Africa. 
Civil  war,  systematic  abuse  of  human  rights,  intense  humanitarian 
suffering,  concerns  about  terrorism  and  regional  instability,  these 
are  the  pieces  of  the  Sudan  policy  puzzle.  I  can  tell  you  that  put- 
ting the  puzzle  together  in  a  way  that  satisfies  America's  concerns 
and  interests  is  a  top  priority  for  the  administration  in  its  ap- 
proach to  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  frame  my  remarks  to  you  today  by  first  discussing 
the  humanitarian  situation  and  our  response  to  it,  then  addressing 
our  other  policy  concerns,  and  finally  reviewing  some  options  for  a 
more  vigorous  approach  to  the  Sudanese  crisis. 

As  you  have  heard  from  your  colleague  Congressman  Wolf, 
southern  Sudan  has  become  one  of  the  world's  darkest  humani- 
tarian nightmares.  It  is  a  chaotic  territory  where  civil  war,  disease, 
homelessness  and  hunger  form  a  tapestry  of  tragedy  for  millions  of 
Sudanese. 

You  will  receive  a  detailed  report  on  the  situation  from  Ms.  Rich- 
ards, but  it  is  clear  that  several  hundred  thousand  people  face  star- 
vation if  they  do  not  receive  assistance  in  the  coming  months.  In 
at  least  some  areas,  people  are  already  dying  in  large  numbers,  at 
rates  comparable  to  the  worst  situations  in  Somalia. 

Sudan's  civil  war  is  at  the  very  heart  of  this  human  catastrophe. 
Fighting  between  the  government  forces  and  the  Sudanese  People's 
Liberation  Army  and  between  factions  of  the  SPLA  has  driven  peo- 
ple from  their  homes,  disrupted  agricultural  production,  and  pre- 
vented relief  organizations  from  reaching  the  victims  of  war  and 
drought. 

Recent  U.N.  initiatives  have  produced  some  progress  in  resolving 
obstacles  to  delivering  relief  to  southern  Sudan,  and  some  relief 
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supplies  are  now  beginning  to  move  along  the  Nile,  railroads,  and 
overland  routes.  An  increasing  number  of  NGO's  are  willing  to  go 
back  into  southern  Sudan,  and  the  food  pipeline  is  in  good  shape. 

But  access  to  affected  populations  will  remain  a  problem  as  long 
as  the  civil  war  continues.  Government  bombing  of  rebel-held 
towns  in  the  South  and  rebel  looting  of  relief  deliveries  are  exam- 
ples of  the  problems  facing  the  relief  effort. 

With  the  humanitarian  crisis  reaching  new  depths,  it  is  critical 
that  all  sides  in  the  conflict  permit  access.  If  this  access  is  not 
granted  to  avoid  further  catastrophe,  we  will  certainly  be  consider- 
ing other  options  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  relief  assistance. 

Ms.  Richards  will  provide  details  on  what  the  United  States  has 
done  and  is  doing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  southern  Sudanese.  Let 
me  just  preface  those  details  by  saying  that  our  contribution  has 
been  substantial,  with  over  $53  million  in  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Sudanese  people  provided  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Beyond  our  contributions  in  cash  and  in  kind,  we  have  pursued 
active  diplomacy  with  both  the  Sudanese  Government  and  the 
SPLA  to  press  for  increased  access  for  relief  operations.  The  recent 
marginal  improvements  in  the  access  situation  tell  us  that  our  ef- 
forts have  had  some  success. 

As  we  explore  new  approaches  to  the  Sudanese  crisis — and  I  will 
have  more  on  that  later — one  thing  is  certain:  The  United  States 
will  remain  actively  engaged  with  United  Nations  agencies,  non- 
government organizations,  and  other  donor  countries  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  suffering  populations  in  southern  Sudan, 

Our  Ambassador  in  Khartoum,  Don  Petterson,  has  recently  trav- 
eled to  the  South,  as  have  a  number  of  relief  experts  from  OFDA. 
We  will  be  closely  examining  their  recommendations  as  we  seek  a 
more  vigorous  approach  to  this  crisis. 

While  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  cri- 
sis, it  is  very  clear  that  the  only  long-term  solution  to  southern  Su- 
dan's humanitarian  nightmare  is  an  end  to  civil  strive.  As  long  as 
southern  populations  are  regularly  dislocated  by  warfare,  the  inter- 
national relief  community  will  be  playing  an  endless  game  of  catch- 
up. 

In  this  regard,  the  recent  announcement  that  talks  between  the 
government  and  John  Garang's  faction  of  the  SPLA  will  resume  in 
Nigeria,  is  welcome  news.  We  hope  that  both  sides  will  bring  a 
more  serious  commitment  to  these  talks  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  and  we  have  told  all  sides  that  we  are  willing  to  facilitate 
the  peace  process. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  central  issue  of  the  humani- 
tarian crisis  to  touch  on  some  other  matters  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Khartoum  government. 

Our  bilateral  relations  with  Sudan  remain  badly  strained,  and 
for  good  reason.  Our  shock  and  outrage  over  the  government's  exe- 
cution of  two  of  our  Sudanese  employees  in  Juba  last  August  have 
in  no  way  diminished  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  government  in 
Khartoum  has  informed  us  that  an  independent  commission  is  in- 
vestigating these  killings.  We  have  yet  to  receive  any  results  from 
this  investigation  and  we  continue  to  make  clear  to  the  government 
that  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  response  on  this  issue  remains  a  very 
serious  problem  in  our  bilateral  relationship. 
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I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  our  principal  human  rights 
concerns  with  respect  to  Sudan.  This  forced  removal  of  Khartoum's 
squatter  populations  has  been  a  long-standing  concern,  as  have  the 
forced  relocations  and  systematic  abuses  perpetrated  against  peo- 
ple in  the  Nuba  mountains.  Infringement  on  the  rights  of  women, 
arbitrary  detention,  torture,  repression  of  the  press,  and  restric- 
tions on  labor  unions  are  routinely  used  by  the  government  to  ex- 
press dissent. 

We  also  remain  deeply  worried  about  Khartoum's  policy  of  coer- 
cive Islamization  of  non-Muslim  Sudanese.  As  we  have  consistently 
stressed  to  the  government,  the  fact  that  the  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment has  an  Islamic  orientation  is  not  at  issue.  Our  objection,  rath- 
er, is  to  a  state-sponsored  effort  to  impose  a  specific  religion  and 
religious  law  on  those  whose  beliefs  lie  elsewhere. 

The  Pope's  recent  visit  to  Khartoum  usefully  called  attention  to 
the  persecution  of  Christians,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernment's pledges,  before  and  during  the  Pope's  visit,  to  take  a 
more  tolerant  approach  to  the  Christian  community.  Now 
Khartoum's  actions  must  meet  its  word. 

The  United  States  also  continues  to  watch  Sudan  closely  in  con- 
nection with  our  worldwide  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  Kjiartoum 
harbors  known  terrorists  and  terrorist  groups,  including  Hezbollah, 
Hamas,  and  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad.  It  maintains  close  ties 
to  Libya  and  Iraq,  which  it  tacitly  supported  during  the  Gulf  war. 

Most  disturbing,  however,  is  the  increasing  level  of  Iranian  activ- 
ity in  Sudan  since  President  Rafsanjani's  visit  to  Khartoum  in  De- 
cember 1991.  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guards  operate  in  Sudan,  and 
Khartoum  has  become  a  venue  for  contact  with  Iranian-sponsored 
terrorist  groups  and  North  African  extremists. 

We  are  monitoring  the  situation  closely  and  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  Sudanese  that,  under  U.S.  law,  they  are  extremely  close  to 
being  designated  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism. 

We  are  working  hard,  and  with  some  success,  to  maintain  inter- 
national pressure  on  Khartoum  in  order  to  moderate  the  regime's 
human  rights  behavior.  A  resolution  which  we  sponsored  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  in  December  called  attention  to  Sudan's 
human  rights  record  and  its  unproductive  approach  to  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  its  own  population. 

Again,  due  to  consistent  U.S.  pressure,  Sudan  has  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  debate  of  the  recently  concluded  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission,  which  is  now  meeting  in  Geneva.  The  United  States 
has  sponsored  a  successful  resolution  to  have  a  Special  Rapporteur 
appointed  to  examine  alleged  abuses  in  Sudan. 

Aside  from  these  successful  efforts  within  the  U.N.  system,  we 
have  pursued  bilateral  approaches  to  engage  our  allies  in  an  at- 
tempt to  isolate  Khartoum.  One  focus  of  this  effort  has  been  on  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  discourage  shipments  of  arms  to  Sudan. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  formalized  a  policy  of  disapproving  all 
license  applications  for  military-related  exports  to  Sudan,  and  have 
asked  our  allies  to  do  the  same. 

Further,  we  have  urged  our  donor  partners  to  follow  our  lead  in 
suspending  nonhumanitarian  development  assistance  to  Sudan. 

There  is  some  indication  that  these  measures  have  helped  to 
shake  Khartoum's  leaders  into  a  realization,  however  faint,  that 
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internationally  unacceptable  behavior  has  economic  and  political 
consequences.  While  Khartoum  continues  to  respond  to  our  con- 
cerns mainly  wdth  half  measures  and  promises  of  positive  action, 
there  are  some  signs  that  elements  within  the  government  under- 
stand the  need  to  be  more  forthcoming. 

The  government's  marginally  more  cooperative  approach  to  hu- 
manitarian relief  in  recent  months  is  one  such  indication.  A  dia- 
logue with  the  government  on  human  rights  and  other  issues  con- 
tinues, and  we  believe  their  dialogue  holds  the  potential  for  addi- 
tional constructive  moves  by  Khartoum. 

Next  steps.  Our  concerns  are,  however,  far  from  being  satisfied. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  maintain  and  increase  our  pressure  to  produce 
results  on  the  humanitarian  and  human  rights  fronts.  The  admin- 
istration has  recently  embarked  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Sudan,  designed  to  cover  all  of  our  outstanding  con- 
cerns— the  humanitarian  crisis,  human  rights,  terrorism,  and  the 
civil  war. 

I  want  to  stress  that  we  are  at  the  early  stages  of  this  review. 
We  are  developing  options,  and  I  expect  that  decisions  on  these  op- 
tions will  be  made  within  the  next  month.  So  while  I  can't  be  spe- 
cific about  policies  that  are  still  under  review,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  broad  options  and  to  hear  your  reactions  and  your  own 
ideas. 

The  humanitarian  issue  is  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  as  we  review 
our  policy  toward  Sudan.  We  will  continue  to  explore  ways  to  keep 
the  relief  lines  open  through  our  contacts  with  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  SPLA. 

More  importantly,  we  will  continue  to  press  for  serious  peace 
talks  between  the  government  and  the  SPLA.  We  have  no  illusions 
about  the  difficulty  of  this  process.  Khartoum's  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  negotiations  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  past,  and  in- 
ternal fractures  within  the  SPLA  are  bound  to  reduce  the  chances 
for  serious  breakthroughs.  An  end  to  this  conflict  will  require 
greater  efforts  by  both  sides. 

As  many  of  you  may  be  aware,  a  number  of  nongovernment  orga- 
nizations are  pressing  for  the  establishment  of  secure  zones  within 
the  South,  where  drought  and  war-affected  Sudanese  could  take 
refuge  and  receive  relief.  This  idea  merits  consideration,  although 
implementation  would  be  a  complex  affair. 

First,  it  seems  likely  that  any  action  along  these  lines  would  re- 
quire a  United  Nations  mandate.  The  real  concern,  however,  is  that 
identification  of  secure  zones  would  almost  certainly  become  subject 
to  the  ambitions  and  objectives  of  the  parties  to  warfare  in  the 
South. 

Given  the  tremendous  difficulty  in  soliciting  cooperation  from  the 
government  and  SPLA  for  existing  relief  efforts,  a  mandate  to  cre- 
ate these  zones  in  disputed  territory  could  well  encounter  signifi- 
cant resistance,  which  would  have  to  be  countered  with  solid,  co- 
ordinated international  pressure. 

We  are  also  examining  ways  to  encourage  a  moderation  of  Su- 
dan's human  rights  performance  through  concerted  international 
attention  and  action.  We  believe  that  our  efforts  in  the  U.N.  (gen- 
eral Assembly  and  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Greneva 
have  helped  to  reinforce  to  Khartoum  that  its  behavior  is  unaccept- 
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able,  and  that  the  international  community  is  determined  to  focus 
a  harsh  spotlight  on  the  regime's  political  repression  and  its  brutal 
treatment  of  a  significant  portion  of  Sudan's  population. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  dealing  with  a  government  which  answers 
international  concern  with  half-measures,  if  at  all.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  ways  of  using  our  political  and  economic  leverage 
in  coordination  with  other  concerned  nations  to  bring  the  maximum 
pressure  to  bear  in  support  of  human  rights  in  Sudan. 

Again,  as  we  continue  to  focus  on  the  situation  in  Sudan,  Con- 
gress can  play  a  critical  role.  The  congressional  resolution  passed 
last  November  sent  a  strong  message  to  Khartoum.  Congressman 
Wolfs  visit  and  his  activist  approach  on  Sudan  since  his  return  has 
been  extremely  constructive.  By  publicly  demonstrating  interest 
and  concern,  tne  Congress  can  continue  to  play  an  important  role. 

The  administration  looks  forward  to  continued  close  contact  with 
this  committee  as  a  Sudan  policy  evolves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cohen  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOIS  RICHARDS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR  FOOD  AND  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE, 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Ms.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  provide  you  today  with  AID's  most  recent 
information  on  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  the  Sudan,  particularly 
the  serious  information  that  has  become  available  about  the  sad 
state  in  southern  Sudan  just  since  January. 

I  join  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  in  congratulating  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  your  leadership  of  this  subcommittee.  My  colleagues 
at  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  collaboratively  and  closely  with  the  committee  as  it  pur- 
sues its  important  agenda  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record  and, 
in  the  interests  of  time,  what  I  suggest  I  do  is  make  some  opening 
remarks  and  then  hit  some  high  points  from  that  statement. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  appreciate  that  the  situation  in 
the  Sudan  is  not  new.  It  is  one  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  I  was  reminded  by  a  colleague  of  mine  this  morning 
who  had  served  in  the  Sudan  27  years  ago,  that  there  was  a  civil 
war  then  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Sudan  itself  is  the  largest  country  in  Africa.  It  is  extremely  poor. 
The  distances — it  has  a  severely  underdeveloped  infrastructure 
even  in  the  best  of  times — make  operations  there  especially  dif- 
ficult and,  certainly,  worse  in  the  South  because  its  terrain  has  al- 
ways been  a  special  case. 

The  civil  war,  over  the  last  9  years,  has  compounded  problems 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  situation  we  see  now  in  the 
South.  Since  January,  when  UNICEF  persons  followed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  other  donors,  including  AID,  first  got  access  to  the 
South,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  situation  there,  in  terms  of 
starvation,  severe  disease  complications,  and  the  problems  of  ac- 
cess— stemming  in  large  part  from  security  and  under- 
representation  of  Private  Voluntary   Organizations   (PVO's),   and 
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donor  agencies — make  providing  humanitarian  assistance  very, 
very  difficult. 

As  if  civil  war  between  North  and  South  were  not  bad  enough — 
going  on  for  9  years — over  the  last  year  or  two,  the  SPLA  has  split, 
with  those  factions  turning  on  themselves  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment. And  so  those  in  the  South  who  expected  protection  from 
whichever  side  they  adhered  to  or,  as  Mr.  Payne  mentioned,  who 
had  to  rely  on  the  symbiotic  relationship  that  often  occurs  in  these 
situations  between  guerrilla  forces  and  the  local  populace,  they 
have  become  even  more  brutalized  and  much  more  the  victims  of 
the  forces  that  are  contending  in  the  South. 

Neither  the  SPLA  factions  nor  the  government  are  free  of  blame 
for  the  situation  that  we  now  see  unfolding  before  us.  And  many 
of  you  may  have  seen  the  pictures  on  CBS  last  night  from  Kongor, 
which  are  some  of  the  places  that  donors  have  visited;  and  I  can 
assure  you  from  reports  we  have  seen  that  this  may  just  be  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg. 

There  are  lots  of  places  in  the  southern  Sudan  that  people  have 
not  been  yet,  but  if  the  reports  of  depopulation  of  major  population 
centers,  loss  of  herds,  massive  loss  of  life  and  severe  spread  of  dis- 
ease are  anywhere  close  to  accurate,  we  are  faced  with  a  very  seri- 
ous emergency  in  the  South. 

The  security  problem  has  led  over  the  last  several  years,  to  a 
number  of  donors  and  Private  Voluntary  Organizations  withdraw- 
ing from  the  South  and  it  is  that  lack  of  a  presence  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  just  now  finding  out  the  situations  that  exists 
there. 

I  might  also  say  I  think  it  is  ironic  that  because  of  agreements 
reached  between  the  government  and  the  U.N.  last  December  on 
increasing  access,  it  has  been  possible  for  people  to  get  in  and  see 
the  situation  we  are  confronted  with. 

There  are,  I  think,  widespread  agreements  among  the  donor  com- 
munity about  the  numbers  of  people  affected.  We  are  talking  about 
4  to  4.5  million  people  in  all  of  the  Sudan,  not  just  the  South,  re- 
quiring emergency  assistance  in  1993;  a  total  of  2.8  million  will  re- 
quire food  assistance;  another  1.7  million — that  includes  1.7  million 
displaced  people  living  in  the  South,  the  transitional  zone,  and 
urban  centers,  specifically  Khartoum,  and  1.1  million  people  living 
in  drought-affected  areas  in  isolated  cities  and  central  Sudan. 

The  problem,  I  must  stress,  is  not  just  the  South,  though  the 
most  serious  amount  of  devastation  we  are  confronted  with  is 
there. 

When  the  severity  of  this  problem  became  apparent  in  early  Jan- 
uary, we  started  gathering  information  and  tried  to  develop  a  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  it.  Given  the  short  time  period,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  dry  season  which  will  end  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
This  is  the  time  when  access  to  the  South  is  best. 

It  is  also  ironic,  I  think,  in  this  particular  situation  that  this  year 
the  Sudan  has  a  surplus  in  grain  production.  In  fact,  they  are 
doing  some  exporting.  But  to  the  Government  of  Sudan's  credit 
they  have  contributed  158,000  metric  tons  of  these  cereals  to  the 
World  Food  Program  for  use  in  internal  relief  programs. 

I  had  mentioned  the  agreements  reached  between  the  U.N.  and 
the  government  and  the  SPLA  on  access  in  December.  These  were 
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followed  by  meeting  between  PVO's,  the  U.N.  and  the  Government 
of  Sudan  in  late  January  to  try  to  work  out  some  better  operating 
arrangements,  if  you  will,  between  the  NGrO's  and  the  government. 

Many  of  the  people  who  went  into  those  meetings,  I  think  it  is 
frank  to  say,  did  so  with  very  little  hope  of  a  positive  outcome,  and 
they  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  agreements  they  were  able 
to  meet  with  the  government  regarding  the  relationships  between 
foreign  and  Sudanese  PVO's;  a  new  form  of  country  agreement;  ex- 
pedited clearance  procedures;  and  agreement  by  the  government  to 
appoint  an  ombudsman  to  help  address  problems  that  might  arise 
between  the  PVO's  and  the  government. 

I  had  occasion  to  meet  the  Ambassador  of  Sudan  in  late  January, 
and  I  took  that  opportunity  to  stress  to  him  how  important  the  full 
implementation  of  those  agreements  is,  in  terms  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  in  the  South  as  well  as  other  relief  needs  throughout 
the  country. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  to  this  committee  that  they  have 
been  fully  implemented  but,  while  there  are  some  small  signs  of 
progress — for  example.  Save  the  Children  U.K  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  South — I  think  it  is  safer  to  say  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  and  that,  in  the  timeframe  we  are  confronted  with,  the 
implementation  has  lagged  seriously. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  under- 
taken negotiations  with  the  government  on  a  new  memorandum  of 
understanding.  These  negotiations  have  gone  on  for  some  months. 
I  understand  that  there  are  some  signs  of  encouragement.  I  would 
stress  that  it  is  absolutely  critical  that  the  ICRC  be  able  to  operate, 
especially  in  the  South,  and  to  carryout  cross-border  relief  oper- 
ations from  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

The  donors,  who  provided  relief  assistance  to  mainly  African 
countries,  met  in  Brussels  just  2  weeks  ago,  and  at  that  meeting, 
which  I  chaired,  we  discussed  operational  relief  issues.  We  stressed 
very  strongly  to  them  the  severity  of  the  crisis  in  the  Sudan,  the 
importance  of  donors  responding,  and  the  need  to  continue  to  im- 
press on  the  Government  of  Sudan  the  need  to  give  donors,  PVO's, 
U.N.  agencies  and  so  forth,  full  and  free  access  to  the  South,  and 
to  keep  the  same  pressure  on  the  SPLA  faction. 

Ambassador  Cohen  has  mentioned  to  you  the  other  efforts  under 
way  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State.  We  have  tried  to  en- 
courage PVO's  in  the  United  States  to  return  to  southern  Sudan, 
I  understand  that  a  few  are  considering  doing  so  or  expanding 
their  efforts,  but  we  do  have  a  serious  problem  in  terms  of  donor 
presence  there. 

We  are  concentrating  our  relief  assistance  in  AID  on  the  South, 
on  the  transition  zone,  which  is  the  border  between  the  North  and 
South,  on  isolated  garrison  towns  and  on  the  Khartoum  displaced. 
Right  now,  interestingly,  the  needs  for  food  assistance  are  less  than 
previous  years  because  of  the  harvest,  but  that  only  heightens  the 
emergency  of  providing  medical,  water  and  sanitation  assistance. 

Food  assistance  normally  is  the  area  that  is  best  subscribed  in 
donor  responses  to  appeals,  which  is  a  point  made  in  the  U.N.  ap- 
peal issued  on  February  19  for  $190  million  of  assistance  for  emer- 
gency purposes  in  the  Sudan. 
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Members  of  my  staff  are  meeting  in  Nairobi  next  week  with 
members  of  AID  staff  in  Khartoum  to  discuss  expanded  and  accel- 
erated ways  of  dehvering  assistance.  We  have,  since  January,  pro- 
vided additional  funding  to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees to  continue  the  airlift  of  food  and  other  assistance  into  the 
South,  to  World  Food  Program  (WFP)  for  supporting  barge  traffic 
to  move  aid  into  the  South  and,  just  in  the  last  week  or  two,  the 
first  barge  delivery  has  been  completed. 

We  are  considering  providing  some  funding  to  the  World  Food 
Program  for  the  costs  of  internal  transport  shipping  and  handling 
of  food  aid  resources  that  they  are  receiving,  but  we  will  condition 
this  on  PVO's  being  able  to  deliver  the  food. 

We  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be  an  expatriate 
presence  in  the  South  that  can  report  on  the  situation  there.  And, 
certainly,  the  events  since  January  only  underscore  the  importance 
of  that. 

A  team  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  went  into 
southern  Sudan  last  week.  They  are  visiting  several  places  trying 
to  get  a  better  fix  on  the  exact  health  needs,  especially  the  extent 
of  kala  azar,  which  is  a  devastating  disease  found  very  extensively 
in  the  Sudan. 

I  will  just  summarize  by  making  two  points.  As  if  things  weren't 
bad  enough  in  the  Sudan,  because  of  the  events  we  have  touched 
on  here  this  afternoon,  there  are  locusts  breeding  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast  in  the  Sudan.  The  FAO  has  sent  out  an  alert:  if  the  rains  con- 
tinue as  well  as  they  have,  and  if  this  breeding  is  not  controlled, 
we  could  see  another  locust  plague  affecting  not  just  the  Sudan, 
but  the  Middle  East,  parts  of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  Africa  by  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

I  am  encouraged  by  an  FAO  report  I  saw  this  morning,  but  only 
partially  so,  because  it  said  that  while  the  presence  of  locusts  in 
the  Sudan  was  reduced  from  their  last  report,  in  fact,  it  was  due 
to  prevention  measures,  in  the  other  part  it  was  due  to  immigra- 
tion outside  of  the  Sudan. 

So  far  in  fiscal  year  1993,  AID  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  committed  $26.5  million  in  relief  assistance.  That  in- 
cludes dollar  grants  to  PVO's  and  U.N.  agencies  from  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  and  food  aid  from  both  ourselves  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  so  far  has  committed  $43  mil- 
lion to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  for  refugee  ac- 
tivities, which  Sudanese  refugees  in  neighboring  countries — ^1  think 
there  are  about  300,000  of  them— and  the  700,000  refugees  from 
other  countries  that  the  Sudan  will  benefit  from. 

We  are  prepared  to  commit  as  much  as  another  $20  million  this 
fiscal  year,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  the  CDC  assessment  at 
the  meeting  in  Nairobi  next  week. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Richards  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Cohen,  as  usual,  you  have  come  right  to  the  point.  You 
do  not  sugar-coat  everything.  Let  me  read  from  page  7  of  your  tes- 
timony. 
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"We  are  monitoring  the  situation  closely  and  made  it  clear  to  the 
Sudanese  that  under  U.S.  law,  they  are  extremely  close  to  being 
designated  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism." 

Could  you  define  what  the  criteria  is  under  U.S.  law  of  where  the 
State  Department  declares  a  country  a  sponsor  of  terrorism,  and 
the  consequences  of  that? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony, 
we  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  terrorist  organizations  we 
have  identified  as  having  offices  in  the  Sudan;  in  other  words,  they 
are  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Sudanese  Government.  And  we 
have  told  the  Government  of  Sudan  that  if  any  terrorist  acts  are 
identified  as  having  been  perpetrated  by  people  from  these  groups 
that  in  the  Sudan,  the  Sudan  would  automatically  be  considered  a 
state-sponsored  terrorist  country.  We  have  not  identified  any  such 
acts  as  yet. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  have  not  identified  any  of  the  Iranians  train- 
ing there? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  have  seen  Iranian  movement  there,  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  direct  link  to  terrorist  acts. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  consequences  would 
be  if  this  country  was  declared? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We,  of  course,  would  not  be  able  to  give  them  any 
assistance,  which  we  are  not  now  doing  anyway,  but  we  would  be 
very,  very  vigorous  in  the  international  World  Bank,  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  other  areas  to  try  to  prevent  them  from  having 
access  to  aid. 

We  might  very  well  want  to  sponsor  a  resolution  against  them 
in  the  U.N.  which  would  have  much  more  teeth  than  the  present 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  we  suspend  diplomatic  relations? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  that  be  an  option? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  would  certainly  be  an  option. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  has  been  our  biggest  policy  failure  with  the 
Khartoum  government,  if  you  could  say,  in  the  last  3  years? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  rather  vigor- 
ously to  try  to  bring  about  meaningful  negotiations  between  the 
government  and  the  SPLA.  In  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  we  did  a  great 
deal  of  shuttle  diplomacy.  I  was  personally  involved,  and  at  times 
we  got  close  to  SPLA/GOS  talks.  But  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
talks  essentially  never  took  place  under  our  auspices,  and  it  was 
only  the  Nigerians,  in  their  position  as  chairman  of  the  OAU,  who 
were  able  to  bring  about  the  first  Abuja  conference. 

So  we  were  really  not  terribly  successful  in  one  of  our  high-prior- 
ity activities. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  would  you  characterize  the  Bashir  govern- 
ment? Is  it  a  military  dictatorship? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  came  to  power  as  a  military  coup  d'etat  by  a  group 
of  officers  who  essentially  continued  to  rule  the  country.  However, 
we  see  a  growing  share  of  the  power  being  controlled  by  the  Na- 
tional Islamic  Front  through  surrogates  on  the  National  Revolu- 
tionary Council. 
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So  while  you  could  characterize  it  as  a  military  regime,  I  would 
say  more  and  more  it  should  be  characterized  as  a  regime  con- 
trolled by  the  National  Islamic  Front. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Does  the  State  Department,  though,  view  the 
Bashir  government  as  a  threat  to  regional  stability? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  particularly  concerned  with  Sudan's  links 
with  extremist  groups  in  neighboring  countries,  especially  Egypt, 
Tunisia  and  Algeria. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Finally,  for  the  first  round,  what  is  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  the  Garang  faction  and  the  SPLA? 

Mr,  Cohen.  We  consider  the  Garang  faction  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant southern  guerrilla  organization.  We  deeply  regret  the  fact 
that  the  group  split  up,  and  not  only  split  politically  but  began  to 
actually  fight  each  other,  causing  tremendous  additions  and  aggra- 
vations to  the  humanitarian  situation  in  the  South. 

But  we  believe  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  civil  war  without 
Garang's  active  participation. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Wolf  and  myself  and  some  others 
met  with  the  Ambassador  from  the  Sudan,  and  we  were  very  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  then.  I  will  tell  you,  I  am  a  lot  more 
concerned  now  than  I  was  then,  and  it  wasn  t  very  easy  for  me  to 
understand  what  was  going  on  at  that  time.  I  will  tell  you,  this  is 
really  concerning  me. 

Egypt  is  having  problems,  I  guess,  with  some  fundamentalists, 
and  is  threatening  in  the  long  run  to  do  some  destabilizing  there. 
You  talk  about  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  and  you  say  a  lot  of  that  train- 
ing is  going  on  in  Khartoum,  in  the  Sudan. 

We  have  heard  reports  today  of  possible  slavery,  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity, in  Khartoum.  Four  and  a  half  million  people  affected,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  killed.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many, 
maybe  into  the  millions,  2.58  million  need  food  assistance,  1.7  mil- 
lion displaced,  1. 1  million  in  drought  related  areas. 

The  temperature  is  110  degrees.  There  is  little  water,  almost  no 
food,  no  medicine.  They  are  bombing  all  over  the  place.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  place  you  want  to  live.  And  now  you  talk  about  locusts. 

Has  anybody  thought  about — in  Somalia,  and  this  is  something 
I  would  like  to  think  about  for  a  moment — in  Somalia  we  saw  hor- 
rible things  take  place.  We  saw  horrible  things  take  place  in  Ethio- 
pia. Thank  goodness  Mengistu  is  gone.  He  took  his  ill-gotten  gains 
and  went  down  to  Zimbabwe  where  he  is  living,  I  guess,  like  a  po- 
tentate. But  we  saw  the  problems  in  Ethiopia,  then  we  saw  the 
problems  in  Somalia.  We  did  send  troops  there  to  try  to  save  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  were  starving  to  death. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  inevitably  come  to  the  minds  in  Con- 
gress— and  I  address  this  to  members  of  the  Embassy  of  Sudan 
here — is  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
might  look  with  favor  upon  some  kind  of  military  action  in  that 
country.  This  kind  of  thing  can't  go  on. 

It  cannot  go  on.  And  I  hope  that  the  Ambassador  and  the  people 
from  the  embassy  and  others  who  are  interested  will  carry  the 
message  back  that  the  world  will  not  keep  its  eyes  closed  indefi- 
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nitely  to  horrible  atrocities  being  perpetrated  upon  its  own  people 
by  a  government  like  that  of  Sudan.  They  just  won't  do  it. 

The  world  is  changing.  And  these  countries  that  don't  change 
with  it  are  going  to  suffer  the  consequences.  That  government  in 
Sudan  has  got  to  open  its  eyes  and  understand  that  we  cannot,  as 
people  who  love  our  fellow  man  and  believe  in  human  rights,  stand 
by  and  allow  this  to  go  on  indefinitely.  I  hope  that  message  gets 
back  clear. 

If  you  don't  believe  it,  look  at  what  is  happening  around  the 
world.  The  world  is  taking  a  more  activist  role  in  a  lot  of  areas. 
One  of  those  areas  we  are  looking  at  very  hard  right  now,  today, 
and  will  be  looking  at  in  the  future,  is  Sudan.  We  won't  allow  1.1 
or  1.7  people  to  die  on  the  vine  because  of  some  totalitarian  govern- 
ment that  has  got  some  kind  of  messianic  complex  that  thinks  they 
can  rule  the  daggone  world. 

So  take  that  message  back,  will  you? 

Mr.  Cohen,  I  don't  have  anything  to  say  to  you,  except  I  am  going 
to  miss  you,  buddy. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Thank  you  for  your  very  eloquent  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  to  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you  for  having  this  hearing. 

Indeed,  this  government  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
events  in  Sudan.  Your  bringing  us  together  today  is  a  real  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Cohen,  in  testimony  to  be  delivered  by  Professor  Collins, 
University  of  California,  he  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  your  ap- 
parent conclusions  with  regard  to  Iranian-Sudanese  relations.  He 
says,  and  I  quote,  referring  to  the  relationship  between  the  Sudan 
and  Iran,  "Two  years  later  the  marriage  has  not  led  to  divorce  but 
certainly  disillusionment,  if  not  separation.  It  is  motivated  more  by 
religious  enthusiasm  than  by  reality.  Upon  arrival  in  Khartoum, 
the  Iranians  discovered  that  as  Shiites  they  would  never  capture 
the  support  of  the  powerful  imams." 

He  further  states,  "Politically  the  Sudan  Government  finds  itself 
ever  more  isolated,  with  little  results  from  the  Iranian  connection." 

That  is  at  a  minimum  at  variance  with  at  least  the  impression 
you  left  with  this  committee.  Is  the  professor  in  error? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  would  disagree  with  the  professor  in  one  area.  I  be- 
lieve on  the  political  side,  Iran  and  the  current  government  of 
Sudan  share  the  significant  objective  of  the  expansion  of  revolu- 
tionary Islam.  They  share  that  and  they  are  working  together  to 
foster  that. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Do  they  share  a  notion  of  its  exportation? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  they  do,  especially  in  those  areas  where  there 
are  large  Muslim  populations. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  But  you  would  agree  that  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily acting  in  league? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  would  say  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  coordination 
of  diplomatic  efforts  to  expand  revolutionary  Islam.  They  share 
that  and  they  are  working  together  to  force  that. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Do  they  share  a  notion  of  its  exportation?  You 
would  agree  that  they  are  not  necessarily  acting  in  league? 
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Mr.  Cohen.  Not  acting  in- 


Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  league. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  coordi- 
nation of  diplomatic  efforts.  I  would  agree  with  the  professor  that 
Iranian  aid  to  the  Sudan  is  minimal.  There  is  very  little  financial 
support,  if  you  might  call  it,  from  Iran  to  Sudan  either  in  the  form 
of  free  oil  or  other  exports. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  don't  want  to  read  into  his  commentary,  but 
it  would  appear  that  his  statements  about  training — if  not  your 
statements — comments  made  in  the  committee — might  be  dated.  Is 
that  too  much  to  suggest? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  I  think  Sudan  and  Iran  cooperate  alot  on  politi- 
cal areas. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  But  military  and  training  presence? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  we  can't  really  put  our  finger  on  that.  Right. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  How  seriously  do  you  take  the  presence  or  train- 
ing of  those  who  might  be  involved  in  an  Egyptian  insurgency  on 
Sudanese  soil? 

Is  that  fear  or  something  that  is  based  on  factual  information? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  know  that  political  extremists  from  Egypt  are 
seen  in  Sudan  extensively.  There  are  large  Sudanese  populations 
in  Egypt,  which  are  being  used  by  extremists  for  subversive  pur- 
poses. 

I  would  not  use  the  word  "training,"  but  I  don't  think  we  have 
been  able  to  identify  training  sites  specifically.  But  there  are  links, 
and  there  are  coordinating  efforts  I  believe. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  establishment  of  Islamic  law  in  the  nation, 
is  it  accurate  that  that  Islamic  law  has  not  been  applied  to  Chris- 
tians or  other  non-Muslims? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  Islamic  law  of  punishment  has  been  applied  in 
the  northern  part  of  Sudan.  It  has  not  yet  been  applied  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  But  is  its  application  that  Muslim  law  must  be 
followed  by  Muslims  or  that  Islamic  law  must  be  followed  by  any- 
one who  is  a  citizen  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  concept,  as  put  forth  by  the  current  government, 
is  that  it  must  be  followed  by  everyone  within  the  geographic  juris- 
diction. However 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  A  Sudanese  citizen  who  is  a  Christian  believer 
is  violating  the  law  and  subject  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  follow 
the  dictates  of  Islamic  law  as  defined  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Cohen.  And  also  they  are  subject  to  Islamic  punishments 
known  as  the  Hudud. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  there  is  no  question  that  that  is  not  mis- 
interpreted? You  say  this  without  reservation? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  However,  I  would  point  out  that  in  their  nego- 
tiating posture  with  the  SPLA,  the  Government  of  Sudan  has  of- 
fered to  exempt  the  South  from  Islamic  law. 

But  in  the  North,  all  persons,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian, 
would  be  subject  to  Islamic  law. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Or  animist. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Or  animist,  correct. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  the  formation  of  this  Islamic  law — I  know 
this  is  difficult  to  ask  you  to  quantify,  but  we  all  have  some  famili- 
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arity  with  Islamic  practices — do  you  find  this  to  be  a  particularly 
strict  interpretation  of  Islamic  law  as  applied  in  the  general  society 
in  terms  of  the  culture  and  work  and  living  practices  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  depends  on  the  country.  There  are  countries 
where  Islamic  laws  apply. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  For  example,  in  a  state  not  known  otherwise  for 
religious  intolerance  we  have  a  "cannot  work  law"  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  that  is  an  application  of  a  Christian  principal  but 
hardly  an  intolerable  one. 

The  Iranian  case  we  are  aware  of,  the  forcing  of  people  to  wear 
veils,  et  cetera;  somewhere  between  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  State  of  Iran  would  you  characterize  the  state  of  Sudan? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  would  say  that  Sudan  is  not  that  strict.  It  is  some- 
where in  the  middle,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  enforcement  of  these  laws,  is  that,  in  and  of 
themselves,  something  you  consider  to  be  a  gross  violation  of 
human  rights? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  So  if  it  were  not  for  what  you  perceive  to  be  ter- 
rorist activities  or  otherwise  infringements  on  people's  political 
rights,  you  would  not  find  the  application  of  Islamic  law  to  Mus- 
lims, in  and  of  itself,  to  be  a  gross  violation  of  human  rights? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  I  would  not.  I  would  find  forced  Islamization  of 
non 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  That  is  not  even  the  question.  But  that  is  how- 
ever an  interesting  distinction  that  you  have  you  made  and  a  sig- 
nificant one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  two  votes  to  go  to;  and  if  I  could  ask 
the  panel  if  they  could  just  be  in  recess  for  15  minutes,  we  will  be 
back. 

The  committee  is  in  recess. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Richards,  what  would  you  say  were  the 
major  obstacles  today  to  relief  work  in  southern  Sudan? 

Ms.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  the  two  most  serious 
obstacles  are  the  security  situation  in  the  South,  fighting  between 
the  SPLA  factions  and  the  government.  Possibly  there  has  been 
mention  of  a  government  campaign  in  the  South  during  the  rest  of 
this  rainy  season. 

And  then  the  second  obstacle  is  the  shortage  of  donor  presence 
in  the  South  through  which  to  deliver  relief  resources.  Operation 
Lifeline  Sudan  is  being  reinvigorated.  And,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement,  we  would  like  the  ICRC  to  reconstitute  its  cross-border 
feeding  operations.  But,  because  of  the  access,  there  have  been 
problems  I  talked  about  going  back  years,  a  withdrawal  of  the  PVO 
plans.  It  is  starting  to  begin  to  turn  around. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Can  you  assign  more  fault  to  one  element  or  the 
other?  Or  are  they  both  at  fault? 

Ms.  Richards.  They  are  both  at  fault. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  do  you  get  your  food  there?  Is  it  mainly 
flown  in? 

Ms.  Richards.  We  have  air  lifts.  We  are  financing  two  buffalo 
airplanes  and  another  plane  for  a  couple  of  U.N.  organizations. 
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There  is  barge  traffic  that  is  just  now  starting  to  resume,  although 
it  is  often  subject  to  disruption  and  interruption. 

There  have  been,  in  the  past,  some  truck  convoys  across  from 
Kenya,  principally.  And  there  is  a  rail  line.  But  that,  too,  is  subject 
to  interdiction. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Cohen,  I  had  the  opportunity,  too,  of  meeting 
yesterday  with  representatives  from  the  Sudanese  Government  and 
also  representatives  from  the  rebel  factions.  And  to  be  quite  honest 
with  you,  after  spending  about  3  hours,  I  did  not  get  the  impres- 
sion from  either  side  that  they  wanted  peace.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

I  think  it  is  still  probably  the  male  machoism  of  the  human  race 
here.  In  fact,  in  looking  at  pictures  that  the  Congressman  brought, 
also  pictures  in  Angola,  I  never  saw  pictures  of  starving  men;  they 
were  always  women  and  children. 

And  from  the  testimony  of  Ms.  Richards,  we  are  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  a  million  people  starving  in  the  next  several  months. 
In  your  testimony,  it  seemed  to  corroborate  my  observations  that 
they  had  no  desire  for  peace. 

What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  in  Nigeria?  Do  you  have 
any  more  optimism  now  than  you  had  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  optimistic,  but  I  see  a  bit  of  a 
breakthrough  there  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  One  is  the  government 
really  is  running  out  of  steam  in  its  war-making  effort. 

I  believe  that  in  July  1991,  the  government  made  a  decision  to 
go  for  a  military  solution  at  which  point  negotiations  really  deterio- 
rated. But,  lately,  I  think  they  have  been  running  out  of  fuel.  They 
have  been  rimning  out  of  ammimition.  They  have  been  taking  a 
tremendous  number  of  casualties,  sending  the  young  boys  from 
Khartoum  with  no  preparation.  They  may  be  ready  for  a  break- 
through. 

On  the  side  of  the  SPLA,  they  are  in  such  disarray,  I  think  they 
can't  afford  to  be  choosy  anymore.  I  think  they  may  have  to  accept 
less  than  a  total  partition,  which  is  what  they  have  been  thinking 
of  lately,  over  having  full  sharing  of  power  in  Khartoum. 

So  I  think  the  situation  may  be  ripe  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  neither  one  really  wants,  but  to  which  they  may  be  forced 
due  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  interrupt  my  questions  and  go  to  Con- 
gressman Wolf. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Thank  you.  I  just  have  one  question. 

One,  I  want  to  publicly  thank  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Burton  for 
having  these  hearings.  I  think  they  have  the  potential  of  saving  a 
lot  of  lives. 

And,  secondly,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  ask 
how  valid  is  the  question  of  slavery?  That  question  came  up  over 
and  over  and  over.  I  know  there  can  be  a  definition  of  what  slavery 
is. 

What  do  you  think,  and  what  did  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  have  seen  the  same  reports  that  you  have;  and 
it  is,  frequently,  difficult  to  discern  between  a  very  poor  family  sell- 
ing a  young  person  into  servitude  or  someone  being  stolen  away. 
It  is  very  hard. 

We  don't  have  any  hard  evidence. 
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Mr.  Wolf.  Sometimes  people  act  very  smug.  Sometimes  different 
governments — on  this,  we  know  what  this  government  is  doing.  We 
really  do.  We  know  from  ways — we  have  briefings  and  things  going 
on.  And  I  think  it  is  important  for  them  to  know.  I  sense  there  are 
two  segments  in  this  government.  One  really  wants  to  do  the  right 
thing;  the  other  is  not  doing  the  right  thing. 

And  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  encourage  and 
work  with  those  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  if  not,  I  think 
all  the  people  of  Sudan,  north,  south,  Arab,  Muslim,  Catholic, 
animist,  are  going  to  really  suffer  a  lot  as  this  future  comes,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  free  world,  the  Western  world,  the  eastern 
world,  the  former  Communist  world,  cannot  permit  this  to  take 
place;  the  conditions  in  this  world  in  southern  Sudan.  And  I  have 
talked  to  people  who  say  they  are  from  Sudan  but  haven't  been 
there.  Conditions  are  as  bad  as  any  place  in  the  world. 

When  you  have  been  going  through  that,  there  is  no  food,  little 
medicine,  they  are  demoralized.  And  even  if  the  war  stops  now,  we 
would  have  still  lost  a  generation  of  people  who  would  not  be  the 
same. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts.  Since  the  first  day  Secretary  Baker 
came  on,  you  all  have  been  working  on  this.  The  fact  tnat  this 
hasn't  been  successful  is  not  a  reflection  on  you.  And,  hopefully, 
having  an  American  presence  at  the  peace  talks,  before  you  actu- 
ally leave,  you  will  see  the  culmination  of  some  good. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Burton  and  I  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  you  to  go  to  a  few  other  countries.  And  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Burton  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  I  was  so  involved  in  the  problems  of 
Sudan  a  while  ago  there.  Secretary,  I  neglected  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions about  Eritrea  that  I  wanted  to  ask.  And  it  is  hard  to  divert 
my  attention  away  from  the  Sudan  because  of  the  information  we 
have  been  given  today. 

There  has  been  no  support  visible  for  Eritrea.  And  I  don't  under- 
stand why  we're  allowing  the  performance  of  AID  to  be  less  than 
it  should  De  in  Asmara,  and  the  AID  bureaucracy  to  literally  poison 
our  relationship  with  the  most  promising  state  in  eastern  Africa 
and  maybe  all  of  Africa.  I  feel  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  Eri- 
trean  confidence  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  eroded.  And 
I  think  that  would  be  a  tragedy. 

What  can  we  do  to  speed  up  some  assistance  to  Eritrea  so  that 
it  can  flourish  as  a  new  democracy  while  at  the  same  time  pouring 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  Somalia  and  Sudan,  which  I 
think  is  important.  We  are  not  doing  very  much  in  Eritrea,  and  I 
wish  we  could  divert  part  of  our  attention  to  that  area. 

And  what  is  the  State  Department  going  to  do  to  ensure  a  high 
level  representation  during  the  referendum  that  is  going  to  take 
place  over  there?  Are  we  going  to  send  a  delegation  from  the  State 
Department  to  participate  in  that? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Burton,  on  Eritrea,  we  share  your  view  that  it 
is  a  promising  country. 

I  visited  there  recently,  and  I  was  favorably  impressed.  Until 
they  have  their  referendum  aid,  they  will  be  part  of  our  Ethiopian 
program.  We  are  anxious  to  give  them  some  aid.  But  for  some 
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strange  reason  they  are  unable  to  conform  to  our  governmentwide, 
worldwide  conditions  with  all  the  requirements  and  they  don't 
want  to  sign  a  simple  piece  of  paper  that  every  country  in  the 
world  signs.  They  have  objections  and  principles  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  Burton,  What  exactly  is  on  this  piece  of  paper,  so  I  can  con- 
vey my  thoughts  on  that? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  not  an  expert.  It  is  standard 
U.S.  Government  requirements  for  nonproject  related  assistance. 

Mr.  Burton.  If  you  don't  have  it  before  you,  could  you  get  me 
a  copy  of  it;  and  I  will  contact  my  friends  in  Eritrea  and  say,  take 
another  look  at  this. 

Mr,  Cohen.  We're  not  discriminating  against  them.  We  ask  ev- 
erybody to  sign  this  paper, 

Mr,  Burton.  Assuming  they  sign  it,  we  will  be  sending  a  delega- 
tion. And  if  all  these  things  occur,  as  we  anticipate,  how  quickly 
after  the  referendum  will  we  be  able  to  do  something  to  help  them? 

Mr,  Cohen.  If  they're  willing  to  work  with  us,  with  all  of  the 
legal  requirements,  we  will  be  helping  them  quickly.  We  have  aid 
that  is  ready  to  go  for  Eritrea,  and  we  will  have  representatives  at 
their  referendum. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Royce.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  shift  southwest  to  Angola. 
You  can't  get  away  that  easy. 

What  is  your  assessment  of  the  events  today  in  Angola? 

Mr,  Cohen.  Angola,  we  are  very  concerned.  UNITA  continues  to 
violate  the  Lisbon  agreements  which  we  worked  so  hard  to  broker. 
And  we  are  upset  with  UNITA's  statements  threatening  the  oil 
fields  and  Soyo  in  Cabinda.  We  are  very  upset  with  their  insulting 
remarks  about  Mrs.  Anstee,  the  Secretary  Greneral's  personal  rep- 
resentative, who  has  done  a  fantastically  good  job  and  is  a  highly 
qualified  person.  We  are  upset  with  UNITA. 

However,  they  did  make  an  offer  for  talks  in  Geneva  and,  we 
would  hope  that  the  government  would  accept  that  offer  and  go  to 
the  table.  We're  trying  to  get  together  with  UNITA  now  to  work 
out  a  package  which  we  feel  would  be  reasonable  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Under  what  circumstances  would  the  United 
States  consider  the  recognition  of  the  present  Grovernment  of  An- 
gola? 

Mr,  Cohen,  We're  now  in  the  process  of  holding  a  review  on  that 
policy,  and  recognition  is  part  of  our  review. 

Our  main  objective,  now,  is  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting 
and  the  resumption  of  adherence  to  these  agreements  of  May  1991, 
Our  recognition  policy  will  be  within  that  context. 

Will  it  help  end  the  war  or  bring  it  back  to  the  agreements  or 
will  it  not?  That  is  how  we  are  judging  recognition, 

Mr.  Johnston.  From  a  layman's  point  of  view,  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  expedite  that  determination. 

Mr,  Cohen,  we  wish  you  well;  and  thank  you  very  much, 

Mr,  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  You're  apparently  insulted  by  certain  comments  that 
UNITA  has  made.  Are  you  troubled  at  all  by  the  massacres  that 
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have  occurred  by  the  government  there  against  people  associated 
with  UNITA;  the  poHtical  assassinations? 

I  guess  these  remarks  are  troubling  to  you,  but  are  the  wave  of 
assassinations  that  have  occurred  among  UNITA's  leaders  directed 
by  Cuban  and  other  foreign  nationals  on  their  territory,  is  that 
troubling  to  you  as  well? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  As  a  question  of  balance,  you  just  wonder 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  wanted  to  say,  first  of  all,  both  sides  are  doing  it. 
But  the  deliberate  targeting  of  UNITA  supporters,  not  only  upon 
officials  but  supporters  in  the  city  of  Huambo  was  an  extremely 
horrible  thing  for  the  government  to  perpetrate. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  again. 

Mr,  Johnston.  If  I  could  ask  the  third  panel  to  come  forth. 

Robert  Collins,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  Washington  Center;  Roger  Winter,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  on  Refugees;  Peter  Shiras,  Director  of  the  African 
Bureau  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Service. 

If  I  could  ask  the  time  constraints  of  necessity.  We  have  your 
statements  on  record.  If  you  would  possibly  paraphrase  and  con- 
dense them. 

Mr.  Collins. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  O.  COLLINS,  PROFESSOR  OF  HIS- 
TORY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  WASHINGTON  CENTER 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen,  since  I  was  given  a 
list  of  some-nine  items  to  discuss,  with  the  brevity  of  time,  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  three  of  those  items  which  I  think  bear  particularly 
on  our  relations  between  the  Sudan  and  the  United  States. 

The  first  you  have  asked  about,  the  status  of  political,  military, 
and  humanitarian  conditions  in  the  Sudan;  and,  secondly,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  peace 
talks  and  focus  on  those  three. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Collins.  Sudan  politically:  The  Sudan  is  extremely  nervous 
about  the  massive  military  presence  in  the  United  States  in  Soma- 
lia but  nevertheless  they  are  politically  in  isolation.  They  no  longer 
can  count  on  Iraq.  Iraq  is  having  enough  problems  putting  them- 
selves together. 

The  second  is  the  Iranian  connection  which  has  been  discussed, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  that. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  that,  indeed,  the  Suda- 
nese would  like  to  export  Islam  if  they  had  the  capabilities  to  do 
so;  but  they  do  not. 

Iran  went  into  the  Sudan  because  it  is  the  only  Arab  state  that 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  second  is  that  it  per- 
mitted them  to  export  Shiite  Islam,  particularly  into  Africa, 

The  British  invaded  the  Sudan  in  1898.  One  of  the  reasons  to  do 
that  was  to  prevent  Islam  from  moving  into  their  colonies  in  East 
Afi'ica.  The  third  reason  was  to  turn  the  Sudan  into  a  client  state. 
This  connection,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  written  statement,  the 
Iranians  have  pretty  much  welshed  on  their  agreement  to  the  Su- 
danese in  terms  of  oil,  arms,  advisors,  and  the  like.  They  still  pro- 
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vide  support  for  Muslim  terrorist  organizations,  particularly  from 
Libya.  And  they  would  rather  have  them  in  the  Sudan  than  in 
Iran.  And  they  will  have  them  there  so  long  as  they  don't  create 
wars  with  the  government. 

We  have  massive  documentation  on  human  rights  violations.  Un- 
like Somalia,  as  some  people  are  comparing  the  two — this  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake — the  government  of  President  Umar  Bashir  and  the 
Revolutionary  Command  Council  has  complete  control  in  Khar- 
toum. There  are  divisions  within  the  RCC,  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mand Council,  between  moderates  who  seek  a  rapprochement  with, 
particularly,  the  Arab  states,  Egypt  from  which  they  have  derived 
much  in  tne  past  and  now  they  are  receiving  nothing,  and  the 
West.  There  are  those  who  take  a  harder  line  wishing  to  preserve 
an  Islamic  republic,  unadulterated  by,  particularly,  Western  influ- 
ence. 

This  is  summed  up  by  Bashir's  statement,  "We  eat  what  we  shall 
grow;  we  wear  what  we  shall  make."  In  the  history  of  the  Sudan 
there  has  been  a  xenophobic  streak  where  they,  indeed,  tend  to 
turn  inwardly  into  themselves. 

Militarily,  despite  the  bombers  and  the  Chinese  weaponry,  what 
has  been  sent  has  been  paid  by  the  Iranians.  The  Sudan  Army  is 
really  in  total  disarray.  The  army  has  been  purged. 

The  first  thing  that  President  Bashir  did  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  June  30  was  to  round  up  the  28  senior  generals  and  to 
either  execute  them  or  imprison  them;  some  of  them  fled  out  the 
country.  These  generals  happened  to  be  extremely  popular,  well  led 
and  were  professionals;  and  they  had  complete  contempt  for  the  of- 
ficer who  staged  the  coup.  And  because  they  did  know  them,  they 
were  disgusted  that  they  tend  to  put  religion  ahead  of  being  sol- 
diers. 

Also,  the  Sudan  Army's  capacity  is  not  fully  appreciated,  I  be- 
lieve, by  many.  And  that  is  that  it  is  a  conglomerate  and  a  mixture 
of  arms  collected  from  a  whole  variety  of  countries  around  the 
world;  and  you  will  have  units  of  Sudan's  Army  fighting  with  weap- 
ons that  are  not  interchangeable  with  ammunitions  to  various 
parts. 

The  same  is  true  of  vehicles  and  helicopters.  Soviet  helicopters 
don't  match  eastern  or  French  helicopters.  And  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion between  the  "rankors" — that  is  the  guys  that  have  to  go  out 
and  do  the  shooting — that  they  cannot  win  in  the  South. 

I  use  the  analogy  that  we  dropped  more  weaponry  on  Vietnam 
in  the  Vietnam  War  than  we  dropped  in  the  second  World  War. 
You  could  pick  up  Vietnam  with  one  hand  and  drop  it  in  the  south- 
ern Sudan,  and  it  would  be  lost.  I  would  very  much  like  to  impress 
upon  the  subcommittee  the  importance,  the  terrible  importance,  of 
understanding  the  geography  of  the  Sudan  without  which  you  can- 
not understand  the  political  and  economic  examples  which  I  am 
giving  you. 

And  I  think  this  is  brought  out  because  where  is  that  big  "dry 
season  offensive"  which  we  have  been  hearing  about  since  August? 
The  rains  are  about  to  begin.  You  don't  begin  a  dry  season  offen- 
sive in  the  end  of  March.  You  begin  it  in  December.  And  it  has 
never  materialized,  and  this  is  showing  us  the  lack  of  Iranian  com- 
mitment. 
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Humanitarian:  I  am  afraid  the  Sudan  Government  is  at  the  top 
of  the  Hst  of  human  rights  abuses.  Execution,  torture,  incarcer- 
ation, intimidations.  Some  of  the  Sudanese  eHte,  doctors,  civil  serv- 
ice, trade  union  leaders,  professional  soldiers;  they  have  all  been 
replaced,  eliminated,  or  thoroughly  intimidated. 

There  was  a  comment  on  slavery,  and  slavery  is  common.  I  am 
surprised  that  some  asked  the  question:  Is  it  really  going  on?  Of 
course,  it  is  going  on  and  in  considerable  numbers.  And  the  reasons 
for  this  are  also  well  known,  I  can  elaborate  on  these  in  the  ques- 
tion period. 

The  continuous  obstruction  from  the  humanitarian  side  of  hu- 
manitarian relief  agencies  is  well  known.  And,  basically,  it  is  built 
on  principle  that  if  you  can't  defeat  them  in  battle,  then  just  let 
them  starve  to  death.  To  use  a  phrase  I  have  heard,  the  only  good 
I)inka  is  a  dead  Dinka  and  1.5  million  are  probably  going  to  perish. 

The  best  statistics  I  have  were  for  1988,  when  there  were  a  lot 
of  nongovernment  agencies  and  firm  information  coming  out  of  the 
southern  Sudan  that  260,000  perished  in  1988.  I  could  give  you 
some  figures  for  the  other  years,  but  by  these  figures,  I  would  put 
a  question  mark. 

But  when  you  get  figures  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  I  mean 
what  is  the  difference?  Well,  there  is  a  big  difference.  But  200,000 
or  275,000,  just  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  die.  No  question  about 
it. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  a  note  about  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism. I  think  we  need  to  be  careful  about  the  use  of  the 
word  "fundamentalism"  because  there  is  not  a  proper  Arabic  equiv- 
alent. To  an  American,  fundamentalism  usually  regards  someone  of 
narrow  belief,  usually  somewhat  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  tends  to  be 
fanatical.  We  have  tnem  here  down  in  Texas.  So  you've  got  to  be 
a  little  careful  about  using  the  word  fundamentalism. 

Having  said  that,  there  are  many  very  devout  Muslims  who  we 
would  call  fundamentalists  who  are  not  throwing  bombs.  They  are 
seeking  to  purge  Islam  of  the  corruption.  And  they  are  talking 
about  theological  corruption  largely  from  the  West.  They  want  to 
turn  their  roots  to  the  values  wnich  are  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
Koran  of  what  Muslim  society  should  be. 

And  it  is  in  this  context  that  the  Sudan  Government  could  sanc- 
tion holy  war,  which  they  have  done,  the  Jihad,  against  the  SPLA, 
but  they  are  very  careful  not  to  declare  holy  war  against  the  Ethio- 
pians. 

And,  finally,  peace  talks;  and  then  I  will  probably  run  out  of 
time.  This  is  simple.  Very  simple.  They  have  all  failed,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  succeed.  And  the  reasons  are  abundantly  clear. 

First,  neither  side  has  shown  the  slightest  willingness,  despite  a 
few  letters  that  they  send  out,  some  fliers,  Bashir's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  those  things  are  easy  to  write.  No  side  has  shown  the 
slightest  willingness  to  make  any  concessions  to  satisfy  the  other. 
Neither  side.  Aiid  we  must  remember  that  this  war  has  been  going 
on  since  1965  with  a  10-year  break  from  1972  to  1983.  This  is  not 
something  that  just  began  a  few  years  ago. 

And  the  issues  of  why  neither  side  is  willing  to  make  concessions 
to  end  this  war  are  the  same,  virtually  the  same,  as  they  were  40 
years  ago. 
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The  second  reason  is  that  the  southern  Sudanese  society,  the  op- 
position, has  fractured  into  three  separate  groups  with  divergent 
aims  and  virtually  also  destroyed  their  credibility  and  has  certainly 
destroyed  their  previous  united  opposition  to  the  government  ren- 
dering them  virtually  impotent.  The  SPLA  still  survives.  WilHam 
Myong,  who  is  the  third  dissident  group,  he  has  several  hundred 
wandering  in  the  Nimule  area  near  the  Uganda  border  who  really 
are  degenerating  into  little  more  than  bush  bandits. 

And,  finally,  the  official  opposition  consists  mostly  of  exiles  £ind 
refugees  throughout  Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  called, 
loosely,  the  National  Democratic  Alliance.  They  contain  as  many 
northern  Muslim  Sudanese  as  they  do  southerners.  All  of  them  are 
opposed  to  the  government,  but  the  organization  is  characterized 
by  as  much  disunity  as  there  are  individuals.  And  they  are,  fi-ank- 
ly,  as  powerless  to  regain  power  in  Khartoum  as  those  white  Rus- 
sian emigres  plotting  a  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  cafes 
on  the  Seine  in  Paris  in  the  1920's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  exhausted  my  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Collins  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Winter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  WINTER,  DIRECTOR,  U.S.  COMMITTEE 

FOR  REFUGEES 

Mr.  Winter.  Thank  you  for  having  this  hearing  so  early  in  your 
tenure  as  Chairman. 

While  Mr.  Wolf  is  walking  out,  can  I  just  say,  with  respect  to 
him,  Frank,  I  have  the  utmost,  profound  admiration  for  the  way 
you  have  dealt  with  Sudan.  I  say,  as  a  compliment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  has  been  like  the  proverbial  junk  yard  dog.  He  has  seized  on 
to  this  issue  and  devoted  himself  to  it  and  risked  himself  for  it;  and 
he's  made  a  big  difference.  And  I  admire  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  Congressman  was  describing  to  me  just  how 
he  got  from  here  to  there  and  it  was  scary,  I  can  tell  you. 

'Hiank  you. 

Mr.  Winter.  Can  I  say  there  are  lots  of  proponents  of  optimism 
with  respect  to  Sudan  now,  and  I  think  we  heard  some  comments 
from  the  administration,  witnesses,  that  led  you  in  a  little  bit  of 
an  optimistic  direction. 

I  do,  however — while  thinking  this  is  a  critical  period  now,  per- 
haps a  period  of  flexibility — caution  against  too  much  optimism. 
That  is  particularly  the  case  when  it  comes  to  the  way  the  Sudan 
Government  deals  with  the  humanitarian  programs,  particularly  in 
the  South. 

The  Sudan  Government  has  played  with  Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan  like  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse;  it  has  flicked  it  around  from 
side  to  side  and  changed  its  position  and  policy  regularly  depending 
on  what  suits  its  military  advantage.  So  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  access  now  and  there  are  signals  that  are  somewhat 
positive,  shouldn't  be  taken  too,  too  seriously. 

I  do  think  this  is  a  very  critical  period  though,  because,  more 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  I  think  tne  government  is 
truly  concerned  about  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks. 

At  the  same  time,  SPLA  is  truly  weak  right  now.  It  is  going 
through  a  reformulation  of  its  political  agenda  and  because  there 
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is  this  kind  of  flux,  I  think  our  involvements  are  very,  very  critical. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  four  things. 

First  of  all,  it  is  more  important  that  the  United  States — specifi- 
cally the  United  States — make  Sudan  a  high  political  priority.  I 
trulv  think  that  what  Mr.  Cohen  and  the  administration  did  early 
in  their  tenure,  up  through  mid- 1991,  was  important.  It  was  mean- 
ingful, and  it  was  creative.  But  my  view  is  that  after  mid- 1991, 
after  the  SPLA  split,  the  American  Government  essentially  walked 
away  from  Sudan.  We  recognized  after  the  Gulf  War  that  the 
Sudan  Government  was  a  problem,  but  we  didn't  see  the  SPLA  as 
a  credible  opposition  movement.  And  we  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
We  were  frustrated  and,  essentially,  we  walked  away. 

My  view  is  that  now  is  the  time  to  reengage.  I  think  in  Khar- 
toum they  have  heard  the  congressional  resolution  of  last  fall.  I 
think  they  have  heard  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  con- 
demned them  last  December  and  that  conveyed  to  them  their  isola- 
tion. And  I  think,  on  balance,  we  might  get  a  response  from  both 
parties  now,  which  wasn't  possible  even  6  months  ago. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  Sudan  until  there  is  a  politi- 
cal settlement.  I  think  the  goal  of  U.S.  policy  ought  to  be  a  political 
settlement  because  that  will  be  required  for  peace  in  that  country. 

In  my  view,  there  are  only  two  solutions  that  will  work  in  terms 
of  stopping  the  war  over  time.  One  is  that  there  be  a  unified  but 
secular  Sudan.  The  other  is  that  the  South,  plus  perhaps  some 
other  marginalized  conflicted  areas,  need  to  separate  from  the 
Sudan  and  be,  in  fact,  an  independent  and  sovereign  country.  Any- 
thing but  those  two  options  will  not  lead  to  a  permanent  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  you  state  the  second  option? 

Mr.  Winter.  Southern  Sudan  be  a  sovereign  country. 

Thirdly,  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  do  what  we  can 
to  improve  the  situation  of  those  people  that  have  already  been  vic- 
timized there. 

You  heard  some  words  here  earlier  from  the  administration 
about  strengthening  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan.  I  say  again,  the 
government,  since  June  of  1989  has  whipsawed  Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan — ^has  opened  the  roads  opened  when  the  rainy  season  comes, 
and  has  closed  access  to  the  roads  when  the  weather  becomes  dry. 
It  has  allowed  flights  under  certain  conditions  and  canceled  relief 
flights  under  other  conditions.  It  has  toyed  with  Lifeline  Sudan. 

And  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Command 
Council  told  me,  we  will  allow  a  humanitarian  program  in  south 
Sudan  only  in  the  degree  that  it  comports  with  our  military  strat- 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  not  just  help  finance 
and  supply  goods  but  that  we  provide  the  diplomatic  support  to  the 
U.N.  so  that  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan — which  has  many  wonderful 
creative  features  about  it — can  be  restored  to  its  original  integrity. 
Don't  leave  it  to  the  humanitarians.  This  has  to  be  negotiated  as 
a  political  issue.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  Security  Council  and 
other  tribunals  at  the  U.N.  in  New  York  to  be  sure  it  is  done  with 
adequate  diplomatic  teeth. 

I  think  also,  in  the  absence  of  an  Operation  Life  Line  that  is  of 
the  kind  I  am  talking  about,  we  should  be  prepared  to  support 
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those  nongovernmental  organizations  that  are  doing  good  work  in 
Sudan  outside  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan,  such  as  the  Norwegian 
People's  Aid  which  has  stuck  through  thick  and  thin  with  displaced 
southerners  in  the  South.  They  are  the  ones  that  took  Frank  Wolf 
in.  And  I  truly  think  that  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  supportive 
of  Norwegian  People's  Aid  is  a  mistake. 

And  I  think  there  are  steps  that  we  can  take  to  prevent  addi- 
tional mayhem  against  civilians.  Demilitarized  zones,  safe  resettle- 
ment routes,  those  kinds  of  actions  would  allow  the  southern  Suda- 
nese to  begin  to  become  not  just  safe  but  restore  them  to  normalcy 
after  all  these  years  of  mayhem. 

Also,  it  is  very  important  that  the  U.N.  designate  a  high  official 
as  a  special  envoy  to  try  to  be  sure  that  the  international  commu- 
nity's leverage  comes  to  bear  and  put  U.N.  monitors  on  the  ground 
in  south  Sudan.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  make  clear  to 
contiguous  countries  like  Ethiopia  and  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic that  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  want  to  see  them  allowing 
military  movements  from  their  territory  with  respect  to  the  war  in 
Sudan. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  improve  the  international  presence 
in  Juba.  It  is  a  city  of  300,000  people.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
most  of  the  international  people  have  been  required  to  leave.  Jour- 
nalists don't  have  access  to  the  place.  It  is  important  to  have  an 
international  presence  there  and  civilians  need  to  have  the  right  to 
leave  if,  in  fact,  they  choose  to. 

Lastly,  there  are  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  displaced 
southerners  in  the  cities  of  the  North.  In  many  cases,  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  particular,  their  homes  have  been  bulldozed. 
They  have  been  exiled  to  desert  locations  that  haven't  been  pre- 
pared. It  is  a  desperate  situation;  so  desperate  that  some  of  them 
are  now  starting  to  show  up  in  the  war  zones  of  the  South  because 
they  prefer  to  be  there. 

Those  are  my  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Winter  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Shiras. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  SfflRAS,  DIRECTOR,  AFRICA  BUREAU, 
CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 

Mr.  Shiras.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  assuming  the  Chairman- 
ship of  this  committee.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  at  this  time 
about  one  of  the  most  vexing,  persistent  and  serious  humanitarian 
crises  in  Africa,  that  of  the  Sudan.  Catholic  Relief  Services  is  one 
of  only  two  relief  organizations  which  has  continuously  provided  re- 
lief assistance  in  the  southern  Sudan  over  the  past  several  years. 

I  will  focus  my  discussion  on  recommendations  designed  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  and, 
secondly,  the  question  of  the  peace  process  in  Sudan  and  rec- 
ommendations for  U.S.  policy. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  in  a  world  increas- 
ingly beset  by  civil  conflict  rooted  in  longstanding  economic,  social, 
ethnic,  and  religious  divisions,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  act 
early  to  prevent  the  spread  of  humanitarian  crisis.  The  major  les- 
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son  to  be  drawn  from  Somalia  is  not  the  largely  successful  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  Operation  Restore  Hope  but  rather  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  world  community  to  pay  attention  to  the  situation  in 
Somalia  when  the  extent  of  chaos  and  loss  of  life  could  have  been 
prevented  or  mitigated.  Therefore  I  believe  that  this  hearing  today 
is  timely  in  attempting  to  prevent  a  similar  failure  in  Sudan  or,  for 
that  matter,  several  other  countries  in  Africa. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  in  order  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life  in 
Sudan,  relief  communities  and  political  leaders  must  take  aggres- 
sive actions  and  leave  behind  a  business-as-usual  approach  to  the 
situation  there. 

My  recommendations  for  the  relief  side  of  the  operation  are  as 
follows:  First,  the  U.N.  should  negotiate  and  supervise  the  creation 
of  safe  haven  zones  which  would  provide  protected  areas  to  the  ci- 
vilian populations  and  relief  workers  alike  in  order  to  ensure  that 
humanitarian  assistance  can  be  delivered.  Safe  havens  should  be 
created  in  designated  areas  in  southern  Sudan  with  the  additional 
possibilities  of  safe  havens  in  the  Nuba  mountains  and  displaced 
person  camps  around  Khartoum. 

The  U.N.  would  have  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  the  safe 
haven  zones  and  be  in  a  position  to  monitor  the  areas  to  ensure 
that  they  are  respected.  In  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of 
save  haven  areas,  the  U.N.  should  create  conditions  of  safe  passage 
to  allow  civilians  who  are  currently  in  conflict  areas  to  move  to  safe 
haven  areas. 

Second,  more  international  relief  agencies  need  to  become  in- 
volved in  southern  Sudan,  but  they  must  do  so  in  a  coordinated 
fashion.  Currently,  the  extent  of  the  need  far  outstrips  the  capacity 
of  the  handful  of  agencies  that  are  involved. 

Third,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  should  declare  southern  Sudan 
a  no-fly  zone.  Aerial  bombardment  kills  innocent  civilians  and  jeop- 
ardizes the  entire  relief  operation. 

Fourth,  the  U.N.  must  upgrade  its  commitment  to  the  Sudan  and 
reorganize  the  way  it  works.  This  would  include:  first,  naming  a 
special  representative  of  the  Secretary  General  with  responsibilitv 
for  both  political  and  humanitarian  operations  for  Sudan;  second, 
starting  up  the  U.N.  operation  in  eastern  Equatoria  in  southern 
Sudan,  which  has  been  suspended  since  December;  third,  eliminat- 
ing the  veto  power  which  the  Government  of  Sudan  has  over  the 
conduct  of  relief  operations  in  the  South  in  rebel-controlled  terri- 
tory through  their  ability  to  grant  or  refuse  flight  permits;  fourth, 
ensuring  access  to  assess  and  respond  to  humanitarian  needs  wher- 
ever they  are  located  by  making  it  clear  to  the  government  that 
failure  to  provide  access  will  result  in  the  suspension  of  all 
nonhumanitarian  U.N.  support  in  the  Sudan;  fifth,  reaffirming  and 
insisting  on  the  principles  of  accountability  and  transparency  for 
all  U.N.  and  NGO  agencies  involved  in  the  relief  operation. 

Turning  to  the  options  for  U.S.  Policy,  all  of  the  work  in  provid- 
ing humanitarian  assistance  to  Sudan  will  be  nothing  more  than 
a  bottomless  pit,  and  thousands  more  will  perish,  unless  the  peace 
process  is  seriously  reenergized. 

The  Catholic  bishops  in  Sudan  have  made  a  series  of  highly  un- 
usual public  statements  in  the  last  6  months  which  underscore  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  facing  the  country,  including  the  right 
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to  religious  freedom  and  call  on  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
international  relief  agencies,  donor  governments,  and  the  United 
Nations  to  address  tnemselves  to  the  urgent  tasks  of  bringing 
about  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  to  the  Sudan  crisis. 

In  order  to  advance  the  peace  process  and  the  search  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  we  recommend  the  following  steps:  first,  that 
continued  attention  be  focused  on  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Sudan,  similar  to  the  U.N.  Greneral  Assembly  Resolution  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  congressional  resolution  of  last  year;  second,  that  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  declare  an  immediate  arms  embargo  on 
Sudan  affecting  both  sides  to  the  conflict;  third,  that  the  United 
States  and  other  influential  countries  exert  maximum  pressure  on 
both  the  government  and  the  SPLA  to  return  to  the  peace  talks  in 
Abuja  as  was  tentatively  agreed  to  in  Kampala;  and,  fourth,  that 
the  United  States  continue  and  step  up  its  bilateral  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives which  can  have  a  very  important  affect  on  the  outcome  of 
both  humanitarian  operations  and  the  peace  process  in  Sudan. 

And  in  this  connection,  a  recent  visit  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
Petterson  to  southern  Sudan  is  a  good  example.  More  of  this  type 
of  diplomatic  initiative,  which  is  low-cost  and  low-risk,  is  needed  to 
help  prevent  a  worsening  of  the  humanitarian  crisis. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shiras  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Winter,  you  were  not  present,  obviously, 
when  Mr.  Collins  was  talking  about  Islamic  fundamentalism  and 
the  fight  within  the  religious  unit  of  the  government  between  the 
conservative  and  its  moderates.  I  don't  want  to  call  any  of  them  lib- 
eral. With  that,  do  you  really  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a  secular 
Sudan? 

Mr.  Winter.  No,  not  under  current  arrangements.  Certainly  not. 
I  do  think  there  are  substantial  questions  about  the  staying  power 
of  the  current  government  though. 

And  to  that  extent,  there  may  be  societal  changes  that  are,  at 
this  time,  unpredictable. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  present  govern- 
ment, then  the  other  alternative  is  almost  partition,  which  is  your 
second  alternative. 

Mr.  Winter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Collins,  this  is  a  friendly  question:  What  is 
your  authority  for  a  lot  of  the  things  that  you  have  said? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  first  went  to  the  Sudan  in  1956  and  have  re- 
turned almost  every  year  since. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  know  hundreds  of  Sudanese.  I  have  had,  in  the 
University  of  California,  Sudanese  students  who  have  come  to 
study  under  my  aegis.  I  have  written  some-20  books.  Half  a  dozen 
of  them  deal  with  the  subjects  we  are  dealing  with  today.  I  have 
a  current  manuscript  at  the  University  of  California  called  'Thun- 
der on  the  Nile."  It  is  180,000  words  on  the  Sudan  from  1983  to 
the  present.  It  is  called  "Thunder  on  the  Nile:  Or  Draught  and 
Famine  ReHef,  1983  to  1992." 

Mr.  Johnston.  Aren't  you  glad  I  asked  this  question? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  don't  often  get  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That's  right.  I  hope  it  doubled  that  one. 
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When  was  your  last  visit  to  the  Sudan? 

Mr.  Collins.  In  1991. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  question  I  have  is,  you  say  the  army  is  weak, 
but  haven't  they  literally  won  the  civil  war? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  they  are  losing  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  look  at  a  map,  and  I  don't  see  where  Mr. 
Garang  has  much  territory  left  in  southern  Sudan. 

Mr.  Collins.  Currently  the  army  controls  Juba,  Wan,  Malakal, 
they  have  forces  in  Torit- — 

Mr.  Johnston.  Torit  was  the  headquarters  of  the  SPLA,  wasn't 
it? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  was  at  one  time.  It  was  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  former  Equatorial  Corps  of  the  Sudan  Army.  So  it  has  a  long 
military  tradition.  But  the  countryside — the  army  doesn't  control 
the  countryside.  And  it  is  a  massive  countryside. 

It  just  goes  back  to  my  emphasis  on  geography.  Anyone  who  has 
been  there  knows  that  the  army  isn't  in  the  countryside. 

Mr.  Winter.  If  I  could  add  to  that  and  say  that  most  of  those 
towns  that  were  taken  by  the  government  or,  as  it  were,  retaken, 
were  not  taken  in  battles.  The  pattern  in  many  of  those  locations, 
not  all  of  them,  but  many  of  them,  was  for  the  SPLA  to  withdraw. 

The  SPLA  is  a  guerilla  force  that  does  not  normally  confront 
armed  columns.  It  ambushes  and  fades  away.  And  when  it  is  put 
into  a  position  to  defend  a  fixed  location  against  armor  or  air,  it 
withdraws.  I  am  not  a  military  person,  but  it  is  my  sense  that  the 
SPLA  was  not  ravaged  militarily  in  confrontation  with  the  Sudan 
Army. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  the  casualties  are  higher  with  the  govern- 
ment than  they  are  with  the  opposition  from  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Collins.  Certainly,  because  the  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  to  create  the  People's  Defense  Force.  These  are  young  men 
taken  from  offices  in  Khartoum,  say,  for  instance,  given  3  months' 
training,  sent  down  to  the  South.  The  training  is  partly  theological, 
partly  how  to  shoot  a  gun,  and  you  cannot  operate  in  some  of  the 
world's  most  difficult  terrain  unless  you  have  troops  that  are  ex- 
tremely disciplined  and  extremely  well  trained,  and  they  are  not. 
They  are  fodder. 

Mr.  Winter.  I  want  to  finish  by  saying,  I  think  the  SPLA  has 
killed  off  more  of  each  other  since  the  division  than  have  been 
killed  by  the  Sudan  military  in  confrontation  with  the  SPLA.  Some 
of  the  violence  that  has  occurred  between  the  SPLA  factions  is 
truly  bloody  a  lot  worse  than  what  the  government  army  has  been 
able  to  do. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  also  important  to  fully  understand  that  al- 
though Garang,  I  think,  does  not  have  the  credibility  he  once  did 
have,  he  hates  the  towns.  If  you  read  his  speeches,  if  you  have  read 
his  doctoral  dissertation,  if  you  talk  to  him,  the  towns  are  the 
curse.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  agricultural  economics,  and  the  future  of 
the  Sudan,  the  future  of  the  South  lies  in  its  agricultural  productiv- 
ity and  not  in  the  corruption  which  happens  to  people  who  come 
into  the  towns. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  that  what  they  teach  in  Iowa  State? 
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Let  me  talk  to  you  about  Christianity  vis-a-vis  Islam.  Do  you 
have  an  estimate  of  how  many  Catholics  there  are  in  the  North 
today?  Bishops  also,  if  you  could  count  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  I  have  no 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  I  am  asking  Mr.  Shiras. 

Mr.  Shiras.  The  number  of  bishops  in  the  country  is  around  10, 
I  believe.  There  are  diocese  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  There 
are  around  10  diocese.  One  bishop  has  had  to  leave  the  country  be- 
cause of  threats  against  his  life.  That  is  the  Bishop  of  El  Obeid. 
And  Bishop  Taban,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Torit  in  the  South, 
is  currently  in  the  area  with  the  displaced  persons  right  along  the 
Ugandan  border. 

So  several  of  them  have  had  to  uproot  and  leave  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

Mr.  Johnston.  A  hj^jothetical  situation:  I  am  a  Catholic  woman 
in  Khartoum.  Are  my  day-to-day  operations  affected  at  all  by  the 
Islamic  law? 

Mr.  Shiras.  Well,  I  think  that  they  are  affected  in  two  ways,  one 
for  being  a  woman  and  one  for  being  Catholic. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  was  my  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Shiras.  In  terms  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Christian 
churches  in  general,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  actions  which  have 
restricted  Christians'  opportunity  to  practice  their  religious  faith. 
And  so  one  is  directly  affected  in  that  way. 

Similarly,  human  rights  organizations  have  documented  ways  in 
which  women  are  discriminated  against  in  terms  of  their  profes- 
sional options  that  are  available  to  them,  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  move  in  and  out  of  the  country.  There  have  been  at  times  re- 
strictions placed  on  women  that  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
male  member  of  their  family,  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  So,  yes,  indeed,  one  would  be  affected  in  many  ways. 

Mr,  Johnston.  Mr.  Collins,  I  was  taking  notes  very  quickly.  You 
said  that  they,  the  Bashir  government,  would  like  to  export  Islam, 
but  they  are  really  incapable  of  doing  it.  Are  they  exporting  terror- 
ism, though,  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
the  capacity  to  really  export  terrorism.  But  they  do  harbor  other 
terrorist  groups  that  would  have  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  were  in  the  State  Department  and  had  the 
sole  authority  to  determine  whether  to  designate  this  country  as  a 
terrorist  country  under  our  laws,  have  they  reached  that  level  yet? 

Mr.  Collins.  No. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne,  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  all  of  the  testimony,  and  I  was  trying 
to  read  it,  but  I  can't  read  that  fast.  And  so  I  find  it  is  difficult  then 
to  refer  to  your  comments. 

I  do  have  a  question,  though,  to  Mr.  Collins,  and  I  did  see  on 
page  4  in  part  2  where  it  says.  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  you 
say,  "One  must  use  the  word  fundamentalism  with  caution."  And 
that  was  a  question  I  raised  last  week,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  is  a  word  that  has  kind  of  come  out,  and  may  mean  all  kinds 
of  things  to  different  people. 
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And  I  am  not  even  sure  that — I  am  not  even  positive  what  an 
Islamic  fundamentalist  is.  Could  you  give  me  a  definition  of  fun- 
damentalism in  the  context  that  Americans  generally  react  to  the 
word? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  believe  I  did  in  my  testimony.  I  will  just 
briefly  repeat  it.  There  isn't  an  Arabic  equivalent  to  fundamental- 
ism. In  this  country,  we  think  of  fundamentalists  as  being  rather 
narrow,  bigoted,  opinionated,  willing  to  make  certain  sacrifices  to 
achieve  means  which  society  does  not  necessarily  feel  are  applica- 
ble to  standards,  normal  standards  of  behavior,  and  I  just  used 
Texas  as  an  example. 

So  we  have  to  be  careful  in  using  the  word  fundamentalism,  be- 
cause if  you  talk  about — I  know  many,  many  good  fiindamentalists 
who  are  good  Muslims,  very,  very  good  Muslims,  and  they  would 
say,  Well,  sure,  I  am  a  Muslim  fundamentalist,  because  I  abide  by 
the  codes  and  laws  of  Islam.  But  I  don't  go  around  throwing  bombs. 

And  too  much  in  our  country  I  believe  we  look  upon  the  fun- 
damentalist group  like  we  look  upon  the  Branch  Davidians  in 
Texas,  as  being  socially  unacceptable.  And  we  translate  that  when 
talking  about  Arab  fundamentalism  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  we  just  have  to  be  careful  about  the  use  of  the  word.  It 
is  a  word  of  caution.  I  don't  like  to  use  the  word  myself. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more,  especially  when  it 
connotes  a  particular — I  think  when  we  get  a  term  used  here  in  the 
United  States,  it  just  automatically  has  a  very  strong  connotation. 
And  I  agree,  as  I  mentioned  last  week  in  a  briefing,  that  it  is  some- 
thing I  think  that  we  should  use  with  caution. 

Do  any  of  you  other  gentlemen  have  any  feeling  on  this  whole 
question  of  fundamentalism  and  the  way  that  now  we  are  being 
worked  up  about  the  whole  question  of  fundamentalism  in  some  of 
the  North  African  countries? 

Mr.  Westter.  I  just  would  say  that  I  run  into  this  dilemma  regu- 
larly in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Russians,  for  example,  know 
that  if  they  use  the  words  "Islamic  fundamentalist"  with  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  a  hot  button  and  our  ears  perk  up. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  characterize  the  conflict  in  Sudan 
oversimplistically,  as  one  between  Christianity  and  Islam.  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  overplay  the  use  of  the  term  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist. And  I  think  there  are  people  who  do  that  with  regularity  for 
political  reasons. 

Mr.  Collins.  If  I  may  comment  on  that,  in  the  first  civil  war 
which  took  place  between  1955  and  1972,  both  sides,  whether  you 
were  talking  to  northern  Sudanese  or  southern  Sudanese,  were  in 
complete  and  total  agreement  that  this  was  not  a  religious  conflict, 
that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  was  a  political  conflict. 

Now,  I  don't  think  you  can  say  that  about  the  second  civil  war, 
from  1983  to  the  present.  I  think  the  religious  element  is  definitely 
there.  But  for  17  years  in  the  first  one,  in  my  experience  in  the 
country,  throughout  those  years,  the  Sudanese  would  always  go  out 
of  their  way  to  say,  "This  isn't  a  religious  issue." 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understand  there  was  a  recent  letter  sent  by  the 
government  to  newly  elected  President  Clinton  where  it  was  indi- 
cated that  there  should  be  justice,  I  think,  and  that  the  govern- 
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ment  was  going  to  move  toward  an  attempt  to  consider  that,  and 
hope  to  move  toward  more  justice. 

What  is  your — any  of  the  three  of  you — your  opinion  of  the  letter, 
and  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  real  possibility  of  hope,  or  do  you 
think  it  is  simply  another  tactic  to  delay  or  to  buy  time  or  just 
something  to  do? 

Mr.  Winter.  Personally,  I  think  there  is  genuine  concern  in 
Khartoum  about  their  isolation  right  now.  I  think  the  pressures 
that  they  have  been  under  have  had  an  impact. 

I  think,  for  example,  when  the  Greneral  Assembly  voted  to  con- 
demn Sudan  in  early  December  and  the  government  was  only  sup- 
ported by  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  a  few  other  of  what  I  think  of  as 
the  desperado  kind  of  governments,  I  think  that  that  meant  some- 
thing to  them. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  think  they  are  affected  by  the  fact  of 
what  has  happened  in  Somalia.  I  personally  think  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Somalia  4  or  5  months  ago  and  the  situation  in  Sudan  now 
are  terribly  different.  But  I  think  if  you  sit  in  Khartoum,  first  of 
all,  Somalia  looks  just  a  little  bit  down  the  road,  and  secondly, 
what  happened  in  Somalia  is  precedential  in  many  senses  of  the 
word.  In  the  case  of  Somalia,  the  United  States  didn't  have  oil  in- 
terests, or  didn't  just  come  out  of  a  war,  like  we  did  in  the  case 
of  what  happened  in  northern  Iraq.  Our  intervention  in  Somalia 
was  more  humanitarian  in  focus. 

And  the  issues  in  Sudan  I  think  that  grab  us  the  most  and 
should  grab  us  the  most  are  the  very  visual  issues  that  Frank  Wolf 
was  painting.  This  is  a  humanitarian  catastrophe. 

So  I  think  Sudan  officials  are  very  sensitive.  One  of  the  evidences 
of  their  sensitivity  is  their  hiring  of  a  public  relations  firm  to 
spruce  up  their  image  in  town.  I  think  they  are  concerned. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  SPLA,  while  not  necessarily  much 
weakened  militarily  in  battle,  is  terribly  weak  politically.  It  is  frac- 
tionalized;  it  is  going  through  a  process  now  of  trying  to  reformu- 
late. 

Basically  the  political  high  command  has  been  dissolved.  The 
main  line  branch  has  decided  there  will  be  a  convention  to  refor- 
mulate their  approach  to  the  political  and  military  struggle,  and 
that  it  will  occur  before  the  16th  of  May,  which  is  the  anniversary 
date  for  the  creation  of  the  SPLA. 

And  I  think  what  I  am  saying  about  the  Sudan  Government  and 
what  I  am  saying  about  the  SPLA  means  that  there  is  some  flexi- 
bility there;  there  is  a  little  bit  of  give,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  wiggle 
room  and  maneuverability  that  may  be  possible.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  for  us — us,  the  United  States — to  be  focused  on  Sudan 
at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Shiras.  If  I  just  add  to  that,  looking  at  the  Sudan  over  the 
last  several  years,  there  has  been  a  consistent  pattern  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  being  conciliatory  every  time  international 
pressure  is  stepped  up,  and  then  backing  away  from  those  commit- 
ments once  the  limelight  is  no  longer  focused  on  them. 

And  therefore,  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  kind  of 
international  pressure  which  has  come  out  through  the  U.N.  and 
congressional  resolutions  must  be  maintained  if  the  kind  of  positive 
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signals  that  we  see  glimmering  are  really  going  to  continue  in  any 
kind  of  meaningful  way. 

Otherwise,  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  all  be  lulled  once  more  into 
complacency  and  we  will  see  the  situation  deteriorate  into  what  it 
has  been  previously. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  letter  to  President  Clinton  was  clearly  wel- 
comed by  the  moderates  internally  within  the  government  where 
Bashir  has  to  balance  himself  off  between  the  moderate  elements 
and  those  we  call  more  hardliners. 

Also,  if  you  follow  carefully  President  Bashir's  speeches  and  com- 
ments over  the  past  years,  he  complains  a  lot  about  how  difficult 
it  is  to  run  a  government.  There  is  a  streak  of  pragmatism  there 
that  frequently  motivates  him  to  take  action  which  will  provide 
him  and  keep  him  in  power  and  balance  off  the  competing  elements 
within  his  own  government. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  also  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Collins.  I  believe  that  the  question  in 
regard  to  Sudan  being  considered  a  terrorist  state  or  state  that — 
to  use  the  terminology — harbors  terrorists,  that  it  might  move  up 
to  a  State  Department  list. 

I  sort  of  concur  in  your  opinion.  I  would  not  put  Sudan  on  the 
list  of  what  we  would  consider  a  terrorist  state  ready  to  export  ter- 
rorism around  the  world.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  alleged  that  there 
are  hostile  countries  which  are  considered  to  be  countries  that  har- 
bor terrorists  that  are  their  friends  is  one  thing.  The  thing  that 
really  I  think  is  the  most  deplorable  thing  about  the  President,  the 
leadership  of  the  Sudan  is  not  the  threat  of  terrorism  but  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  men  to  their  own  people,  as  we  saw  in  Somalia. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  leaders  would  allow  their  own 
women  and  children  to  perish  because  of  political  or  religious  be- 
liefs. And  the  abuse  of  power  is  what  disturbs  me,  makes  me  no 
less  disturbed. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  perhaps  a  terrorist  state  to  its  own  people, 
and  that  is  probably  the  worst  type  of  terrorist  in  my  opinion  that 
you  can  have. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Just  briefly,  Mr.  Collins,  and  to  followup  on  what 
Mr.  Payne  said  about  our  perceptions  of  fundamentalism,  aren't 
the  Moslems  in  Sudan  Sunni  and  not  Shiites? 

Mr.  Collins.  Very  firmly  Sunni,  yes.  This  is  another  problem 
they  have  with  their  Iranian  friends. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Last,  and  then  I  will  let  you  go,  and  I  sincerely 
appreciate  you  staying  40  minutes  extra,  Mr.  Winter,  both  you  and 
Mr.  Collins  have  stated  that  there  is  a  lot  of  dissimilarity  between 
Somalia  and  Sudan.  Obviously  Sudan  has  an  infrastructure  that 
Somalia  does  not  have.  But  at  the  same  time  you  said  that  we  need 
to  concentrate  on  humanitarian  aid. 

And  this  is  a  point-blank  question.  If  we  fail  in  that,  if  there  is 
wholesale  starvation  in  southern  Sudan  or  any  part  of  Sudan, 
should  the  international  community  consider  armed  intervention? 

Mr.  Winter.  Speaking  for  myself,  let  me  just  say  what  some  of 
the  key  differences  are,  and  why  they  should  be  taken  note  of.  One 
is  the  issue  of  governance.  However  onerous  we  may  think  it  is, 
there  is  a  recognized  government  in  the  case  of  Sudan.  It  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  U.N.  It  is  recognized  by  many  other  governments.  And 
certainly  in  Somalia,  there  was  anything  but  coherent  governance. 
And  this  is  an  important  difference. 

Flowing  from  that,  I  think,  is  an  important  difference  with  re- 
spect to  the  humanitarian  situation.  In  the  case  of  Somalia,  much 
of  the  violence  was  random,  banditry,  militias  clashing  against 
each  other,  but  without  the  kind  of  structure  that  characterizes  the 
military  situation  in  Sudan.  In  Sudan  there  is  a  government,  there 
is  an  army,  they  issue  orders,  and  when  somebody  bombs  Kajo 
Keji,  it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  a  matter  of  instruction.  That  is 
what  they  do.  And  it  is,  therefore,  a  very  different  kind  of  situation. 

I  think  it  may  be  the  case  that  by  virtue  of  being  a  government 
and  being  enmeshed  in  the  international  community  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  it  is  possible  to  take  steps  that  do  not  involve  military 
intervention,  that  put  pressure  on  the  Sudan,  and  no  matter  how 
obtuse  we  may  think  they  are,  can  perhaps  cause  them  to  change 
their  behavior  to  some  degree. 

If  that  is  not  possible,  to  be  quite  honest  with  you,  I  am  a  pro- 
ponent of  an  interventionist  policy  in  general  when  it  comes  to 
these  kind  of  situations.  When  government  becomes  the  abuser  of 
its  citizenry,  I  believe  there  is  an  international  obligation  to  protect 
the  human  rights  of  the  citizens  that  are  being  abused.  And  I  think 
that  is  something  we  could  talk  about  at  a  future  point.  But  I  don't 
think  we  have  really  put  the  heat  on  full  yet. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Collins,  before  you  answer,  let  me  enumerate 
some  of  the  atrocities.  You  said  slavery,  human  rights  violations, 
probably  one  of  the  grossest  in  the  world.  A  million  and  a  half 
Dinkas  at  risk.  Now,  my  question. 

Mr.  Collins,  Do  you  want  me  to  address  myself  to  those,  to 
slavery 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  sir.  With  that  as  a  premise,  should  there  be 
armed  intervention  by  the  international  community  if  we  are  facing 
starvation  in  Sudan  within  the  next  60  to  90  days: 

Mr.  Collins.  To  intervene  in  Somalia  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  Somalia  is  nothing  but  a  flat  coastal  plain.  You  can 
drive  around  it  and  there  is  nothing  there.  Southern  Sudan  is  a 
vast,  huge  country  about  the  size  of  the  American  south.  And  it  is 
filled  with  a  swamp  the  size  of  Belgium,  It  is  laced  with  all  kinds 
of  very  difficult  rivers,  without  bridges,  without  infrastructure.  The 
landing  fields  are  few  and  far  between.  There  are  tropical  rain  for- 
ests, mountains  that  rise  to  12,000  feet  along  the  Uganda  border. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  areas  in  the  world,  and  consequently 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  places  to  fight. 

As  an  example,  it  took  the  British  Government  30  years  to  defeat 
the  Nuer  people,  the  Nuer  tribe,  which  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  insurgent  groups  in  southern  Sudan  in  30  years. 

I  agree  with  Roger  Winter  that,  indeed,  international  interven- 
tion should  prevent  the  atrocities  which  are  occurring  there.  We 
know  they  are,  they  are  documented,  and  your  subcommittee  is 
well  aware  of  it.  I  just  don't  know  how  it  can  be  done  with  the 
forces  and  determination  and  financial  cost  that  it  would  entail. 

Mr,  Johnston,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Just  a  final  observation  on  what  I  have  said  earlier,  that  on  both 
sides  of  this,  the  government  and  the  rebels,  do  not  seem  to  have 
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any  desire  for  peace  here,  at  least  from  my  talking  to  them  yester- 
day. And  they  are  in  the  room,  and  I  iust  want  to  point  out  to  them 
that  the  destiny  of  a  million  and  a  half  people,  and  probably  the 
destiny  of  their  country  is  in  their  hands,  and  I  hope  they  will  try 
to  get  together  and  have  a  cease-fire  and  have  a  peace  agreement 
that  will  nold  for  the  future  of  their  children  and  their  country. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

[Whereupon,  at  4:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Harry  Johnston,  Chairman 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  meets  today  to  discuss  recent  developments  in 
Sudan.  As  you  know,  Sudan  has  been  at  war  with  itself  virtually  since  independ- 
ence. Close  to  a  million  people  have  died  due  to  war  and  man-made  famine  since 
the  1980's.  For  many  in  southern  Sudan,  life  has  become  hell  on  earth.  The  inter- 
national community  nas  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the  suffering  in  Sudan.  This  situ- 
ation must  become  a  priority  for  the  community  of  nations. 

It  is  shameful  and  irresponsible  that  millions  of  more  lives  could  be  jeopardized 
because  of  the  failure  of  all  sides  to  agree  on  a  peaceful  solution.  Both  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sudan  and  the  rebels  are  responsible  for  the  suffering  of  the  Sudanese  peo- 
ple. We  hope  that  the  parties  involved  will  bring  a  quick  end  to  the  costly  civil  war 
and  the  sufFering  of  their  people.  While  we  are  encouraged  that  the  two  sides  have 
agreed  to  meet  in  Abuja  to  talk  peace,  we  call  upon  all  parties  to  declare  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire  in  order  for  relief  work  to  continue  unhampered. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  southern  Sudan  will 
not  guarantee  democracy  in  Sudan.  While  we  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  a  particular 
system  for  Sudan,  we  call  on  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  move  toward  a  more  open 
and  democratic  society.  And  we  call  on  both  the  government  and  the  SPLM  factions 
to  respect  human  rights. 

The  subcommittee  is  currently  working  on  a  resolution  on  Sudan.  However,  the 
subcommittee  will  delay  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  to  give  both  sides  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  and  make  peace  at  the  Abuja  talks. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  witnesses  about  political,  humani- 
tarian, military,  and  human  rights  conditions  in  Sudan.  In  particular,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  policy  options  the  United  States  could  take  to  help  improve  the  situation. 
I  also  hope  this  hearing  will  raise  the  level  of  public  awareness  on  Sudan,  so  that 
the  United  States  and  the  international  community  will  act  before  we  have  another 
Somalia  on  our  hands. 

We  will  first  hear  from  the  Honorable  Frank  Wolf,  who  recently  returned  from 
southern  Sudan.  We  look  forward  to  his  testimony.  On  our  second  panel,  we  will 
hear  from  Herman  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  and 
from  Lois  Richards.  Ms.  Richards  is  Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for  Food  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  Agency  for  International  Development.  The  witnesses  on 
our  third  panel  will  be  Robert  O.  Collins,  an  expert  on  Sudanese  history,  Roger  Win- 
ter, Director  of  The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  and  Peter  Shiras,  Director  of  the 
Africa  Bureau  for  the  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

(41) 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Frank  R.  Wolf 

Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Africa 

on 

Sudan 


March  10,  1993 


Chairman  Johnston,  Mr.  Burton,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today.    Each  of  you  is  to  be  commended  for  participating  in  this 
important  hearing  to  help  focus  national  and  world  attention  on  the  tragedy  facing  the 
people  of  Sudan.   Public  awareness  of  the  horrible  situation  in  Sudan  is  rising  and  the 
high  visibility  that  this  hearing  brings  may  help  force  the  government  of  Sudan  to  cease 
its  brutal  oppression  of  its  people. 

The  Sudan  is  far,  far  away.  Not  only  in  terms  of  the  20  hour  flight  to  get  there, 
but  it  is  a  distant  place  in  a  distant  time.  The  refugees  in  southern  Sudan  are  a  forgotten 
people  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world  whose  story  is  an  untold  tragedy  of  oppression,  of 
cruelty  and  of  hopelessness.  The  ravages  they  continue  to  endure  seem  worse  because  they 
result  not  only  from  drought,  plague  and  natural  holocaust,  but  also  spring  from  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

I  understand  the  complexities  of  this  centuries-old  issue  crossing  racial,  ethnic, 
political  and  religious  boundaries.    However,  I  believe  bold  dramatic  steps  by  the  United 
States  could  alter  dramatically  the  present  course  in  Sudan.    Immediate  action  is  critical 
as  it  is  now  the  dry  season  in  Sudan  and  intelligence  estimates  suggest  that  the 
government  may  soon  launch  a  major  military  offensive  against  the  SPLA  --  and  against 
innocent  civilians  --  in  the  south.    Right  now,  four  million  people  are  starving  in  Sudan. 
It  is  incomprehensible  for  us  to  imagine  the  entire  population  of  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area  suffering  from  severe  malnutrition,  but  that  is  exactly  the 
scope  of  what  is  now  occurring  in  Sudan. 

TRIP  HIGHLIGHTS 

Using  Nairobi.  Kenya,  as  a  staging  point,  I  visited  southern  Sudan  for  a  two-day 
period  followed  by  one  day's  stop  in  Baidoa,  Somalia.    This  was  my  third  visit  to  Sudan 
and  I  must  tell  you  that  the  conditions  there  are  worse  not  only  than  when  I  visited  In 
1988  and  1989,  but  worse  even  than  what  I  witnessed  during  the  1984  famine  in  Ethiopia. 

On  Monday,  February  8,  I  flew  in  a  small  twin  engine  plane  carrving  relief 
medical  supplies  into  southern  Sudan  for  the  Norwegian  People's  Aid  (NTA)  organization. 
I  arrived  at  the  base  camp  which  is  home  to  the  NPA.  the  only  non-governmental 
organization  (NGO)  today  with  a  permanent  round-the-clock  presence  in  Sudan.    All  other 
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NGOs  have  pulled  out  following  the  murder  of  four  relief  workers  during  a  skirmish 
involving  factions  of  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA).   Joining  the  NPA  in 
Sudan  is  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS),  another  outstanding  group  whose  vital  role  is 
to  deliver  life-giving  food  supplies  to  three  refugee  feeding  camps  in  the  southern  region: 
Aswa,  Ame  and  Atepe. 

These  loosely  defined  refugee  camps  are  located  in  proximity  to  the  main  road 
bisecting  Sudan  on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  make  their  way  southward, 
driven  by  the  relentless  and  unforgiving  Sudanese  army.    People  are  without  food,  without 
medicine,  without  clothing  and,  worst  of  all,  without  hope.    These  are  people  who  would 
surely  perish  without  the  bare  subsistence  provided  by  the  Norwegian  People's  Aid  and 
Catholic  Relief  Services. 

I  visited  two  refugee  camps  and  saw  the  relief  efforts  which  seem,  at  best,  to  fend 
off  starvation  and  sickness  for  the  moment,  rather  than  provide  lasting  sustenance  to  the 
refugees.    Twice  each  day,  infants  and  children,  with  their  feeding  bowls  in  hand,  formed 
an  endless  line  to  receive  meager  rations  of  food  to  prolong  their  existence  until  they  again 
line  up  and  repeat  the  process. 

In  these  camps,  I  listened  to  the  people.  I  heard  Rebekka,  a  woman  from  the 
Dinka  tribe  who  was  angry  and  upset.    She  had  lost  her  husband  and  three  children.   She 
told  me  three  things  which  were  echoed  again  and  again  throughout  the  region. 

First,  she  said  that  the  world  is  silent  to  the  suffering  in  southern  Sudan  because, 
she  thought,  the  victims  are  black.    The  reluctance  to  act,  in  her  view  and  others,  was  a 
matter  of  race  discrimination  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  second  point  is,  she  felt,  that  they  were  being  persecuted,  starved,  bombed  and  killed 
because  they  were  Christians.    The  Islamic  fundamentalist  government  has  a  clear  history 
of  intolerance  of  other  religious  groups.    The  last  point  on  which  there  is  near  universal 
agreement  by  the  southern  Sudanese  refugees  is  that  humanitarian  groups  such  as  World 
Vision  and  others  which  do  a  wonderful  job  should  return  to  help  with  their  life-giving 
assistance. 

I  also  met  with  representatives  of  the  SPLA,  the  Sudan  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Association  (SRRA),  with  Catholic  priests,  local  officials  and  a  number  of  "old  hands"  in 
Sudan.  I  visited  several  hospitals,  including  one  exclusively  for  those  with  tuberculosis.  I 
saw  first  hand  recent  damage  in  the  town  of  Kajo  Keji  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile 
where  the  government's  bombers  attacked  the  crowded  town  market  square,  killing  and 
injuring  many  in  this  city  with  no  military  significance.    I  visited  what  was  termed  a 
hospital  but  what  was  in  reality  a  filthy,  rat  infested  place  where  the  injured  were 
gathered.    One  woman,  injured  in  the  air-raid,  had  shrapnel  still  in  her  head.    She  had 
no  hope  and  little  chance  for  tomorrow.  When  it  seemed  conditions  were  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  they  got  worse. 

TOLL  ON  CHILDREN 

I  want  to  take  one  moment  to  single  out  the  most  defenseless,  yet  most  affected 
group  by  the  war  and  famine:  the  children.    Children  are  not  responsible  for  this  war; 
they  do  not  understand  religious  intolerance  or  ethnic  hatred.    They  are  simply  innocent 
victims,  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  civil  war. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  horrible  toll  this  famine  and  civil  war  is  taking  on  children. 
In  feeding  camps  that  I  visited,  children,  too  weak  to  walk,  huddle  nexl  to  their  mothers, 
starving  to  death  and  falling  victim  to  fatal  diseases.    In  July,  the  Sudanese  Red  Crescent 
estimated  that  child  malnutrition  rates  reached  nearly  60  percent.    Not  only  will  these 
children  never  attend  school;  never  learning  to  read  or  to  write,  but  they  will  never  have 
a  chance  to  dream  and  to  hope. 
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The  fate  of  those  children  who  flee  Sudan  is  no  better.    It  is  estimated  that  about 
11,000  children,  most  orphaned,  are  now  living  as  refugees  in  Kenya.    Many  of  these 
children  walked  up  to  900  miles  to  reach  refugee  camps.    Last  August,  about  1,000  of 
these  boys  vanished  from  refugee  camps  and  are  believed  to  have  been  recruited  to  fight 
in  the  civil  war  by  the  SPLA. 

For  those  who  do  not  die  of  starvation  or  who  are  not  killed  in  the  civil  war,  the 
future  remains  equally  bleak.    Traditional  occupations  are  no  longer  readily  available; 
there  are  no  livestock  to  herd  and  no  crops  to  cultivate.    A  decade  of  civil  war  and  famine 
continues  to  destroy  Sudan's  next  generation. 

THREAT  OF  A  "DRY  SEASON"  OFFENSIVE 

A  great  fear  exists  that  the  military  junta  in  Khartoum  may  launch  a  military 
offensive  against  the  SPLA  in  the  upcoming  months.    A  major  offensive  would 
undoubtedly  involve  attacks  on  civilian  areas,  worsening  the  famine.    It  is  no  secret  that 
the  government  has  been  receiving  significant  outside  military  support  to  continue  its  war 
against  the  SPLA.    Military  advisers  from  Libya  and  Iraq  are  helping  to  train  Sudanese 
soldiers.    Sophisticated  military  hardware  —  MiG  fighter-bombers  from  Iran  and 
ammunition  from  China,  for  example  ~   make  more  devastating  the  attacks  on  cities  like 
Juba  and  Kajo  Keji. 

My  belief  is  that  the  government  has  been  reluctant  to  launch  such  an  offensive 
out  of  fear  that  the  U.S.  government  or  the  United  Nations  may  consider  a  military- 
backed  humanitarian  operation  in  southern  Sudan,  similar  to  the  one  under  way  in 
Somalia. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  want  to  summarize  some  recommendations  which  I  have  shared  in  writing  with 
President  Clinton  and  in  person  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State-designate  for  Africa, 
Ambassador  George  Moose. 

First,  President  Clinton  must  immediately  appoint  a  special  envoy  to  Sudan.    My 
recommendation  to  the  President  was  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf.    Appointing  one 
person  to  deal  specifically  with  this  crisis  will  make  clear  to  the  leadership  in  Khartoum 
that  America  is  serious  about  ending  the  confiict  and  famine  in  Sudan.    I  met  last  week 
with  the  Ambassador  from  Sudan,  Mr.  Abdalla  Ahmed  Abdalla,  who  told  me  that  his 
government  welcomes  the  help  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  stability  to  Sudan. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  use  its  infiuence  in  the  United  Nations  to  force  the 
government  of  Sudan  to  stop  its  brutal  pattern  of  human  rights  abuses.    Most  important, 
pressure  must  be  put  on  the  military  junta  ruling  Sudan  to  stop  the  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  towns  and  villages  in  southern  Sudan.    Also,  working  with  other  nations,  the 
United  States  must  attempt  to  stem  the  fiow  of  sophisticated  military  equipment  to  Sudan 
from  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  work  to  ensure  that  private  relief  organizations  are 
allowed  to  operate  freely  within  Sudan  to  deliver  and  distribute  food  and  medical 
supplies.    Assurances  from  the  government  in  Khartoum  that  relief  workers  may  carry 
out  their  work  without  fear  for  their  lives  is  essential  to  reducing  the  suffering. 

AHhough  I  am  pleased  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  December 
passed  a  harshly  worded  resolution  condemning  all  parties  for  obstructing  relief  efforts  in 
Sudan,  NGOs  are  still  reluctant  to  set  up  permanent  operations. 
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Finally,  this  committee  should  not  underestimate  its  ability  to  dramatically  affect 
the  events  in  Sudan.    The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold.   The  government  of  Sudan  is 
watching  closely  the  actions  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.    The  fact  that 
you  are  holding  this  hearing  today  sends  a  powerful  message  to  the  government  that  the 
United  States  is  focusing  on  Sudan. 

Also,  Congressional  passage  of  H.  Con.  Res.  140,  authored  by  Senator  Paul 
Simon  in  the  102nd  Congress,  provided  a  tremendous  confidence-building  boost  to 
civilians  in  Sudan.    Everywhere  I  went,  people  mentioned  this  important  resolution  -  it 
made  them  feel  as  if  they  were  not  alone  in  their  struggle.    I  plan  to  introduce  a  similar 
resolution  shortly  which  I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee  will  consider  promptly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  terribly  difficult  issue;  a  decade  of  civil  war  and  famine 
cannot  be  reversed  overnight.   But  Sudan  right  now  is  at  a  critical  crossroads.    Your 
strong  leadership,  and  the  leadership  of  the  other  members  of  this  committee,  could  truly 
be  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  so  many  millions  of  people. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Donald  M.  Payne 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  our  hearing  on  Sudan  is  timely,  and  I  hope  will  prove 
helpful  in  preventing  ftirther  auflering,  which  has  already  reached  massive  propor- 
tions on  the  scale  of  Somalia.  This  is  at  least  my  fourth  hearing  on  Sudan  since 
I  entered  Congress.  It  seems  like  we  are  always  confronted  with  humanitarian  prob- 
lems, except  for  the  controversial  hearing  we  had  with  Mr.  Turabi,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Islamic  Front  last  year.  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  possible  to  followup  this  meet- 
ing with  John  Garang,  leader  of  the  Sudanese  Peoples  Liberation  Movement  in  the 
south,  so  we  could  hear  their  views. 

Fourteen  years  ago  after  the  Iranian  Revolution  brou^t  about  government  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God,  we  are  now  viewing  its  nearest  counterpart  in  Africa, 
led  by  Sudan. 

Resistance  against  the  Arab  Muslim  majority  Khartoum  Government  most  visibly 
broke  out  in  the  south  by  Christians  and  Animist  alike  during  1984-85. 

This  was  the  time  when  Western  Aid  Agencies  were  occupied  caring  for  Eritrean 
and  Tigray  refugees  fleeing  across  the  Ethiopian  border  into  northern  Sudan.  Few 
of  the  voluntary  and  governmental  aid  agencies  at  the  time  realized  that  their  ef- 
forts to  help  these  fleeing  refugees  was  also  diverting  attention  away  from  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  the  south. 

Massive  food  assistance  tended  to  lower  the  farmer  prices  in  Sudan  which  had 
been  known  as  the  "bread  basket  of  Africa".  Those  PVO's  that  did  try  to  buy  locally 
to  help  farmer  prices,  were  subject  to  unfair  exchange  rates.  The  government  used 
this  hard  currency  assistance  to  buy  weapons  abroad,  and  thus  help  finance  their 
war  against  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA). 

I  mention  this  bit  of  recent  history  because  similar  pitfalls  in  assisting  southern 
Sudan  must  be  averted  today. 

John  Prendergast  of  the  Center  of  Concern  here  in  Washington  Makes  the  point 
that  it  should  be  noted  that  the  war  in  southern  Sudan  today  is  not  carried  out  by 
soldiers  from  civilian  populations. 

Both  government  units  like  those  in  Juba,  and  the  SPLA  factions  in  the  country- 
side, require  the  local  population  to  assist  them  with  food  supplies  and  labor.  This 
is  why  war  strategies  target  civilian  populations — to  attack  the  economic  support 
structure  on  military  units  are  dependent. 

Pouring  food  aid  into  vulnerable  areas  only  cements  the  relantionships  between 
soldiers  and  civilians.  Displaced  campus  and  towns  on  a  perpetual  dole,  provide  a 
steady  source  of  sustenance  for  armed  forces. 

I  hope  our  discussions  will  touch  upon  how  our  aid  strategy  can  avoid  these  pit- 
falls by  negotiating  demilitarized  zones  where  civilians  and  soldiers  could  be  sepa- 
rated. 

Calls  for  military  intervention  in  Sudan  to  provide  safe  haven  such  as  we  did  we 
did  for  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  seem  premature. 

The  Bashir  Government  is  providing  a  window  of  opportunity  in  negotiating  such 
safe  havens.  Following  the  recent  January  meeting  with  PVO's  in  Khartoum,  the 
Bashir  Government  has  pledged  to  ease  restrictions  on  PVO's  operating  in  Sudan. 

Head  of  State,  General  Hassan  Omar  al-Bashir  sent  a  warm  letter  to  President 
Clinton  on  January  21,  1993.  In  his  letter  Bashir  underscored  his  view  that  the 
Khartoum  Government  must  continue  to  seek  a  just  peace.  This  letter  followed  a 
meeting  with  Secretary  Cohen  and  Mr.  Bashir. 

I  look  forward  to  Mr.  Cohen's  candid  comments  on  the  sincerity  of  this  offer,  and 
if  he  feels  we  do  indeed  have  a  window  of  opportunity?  Or,  is  this  another  example 
of  temporary  concessions  by  the  Bashir  Government  when  the  pressure  is  on?  I  am 
happy  that  the  confirmation  process  has  allowedus  to  have  Mr.  Cohen  with  us  again 
tooay. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  congratulations  on  bringingthis  important  issie  of 
Sudan  before  the  Subcommittee  at  this  early  date. 


Prepared  State.ment  of  Hon.  Dan  Burton 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reiterate  at  the  outset  what  I 
said  at  our  first  hearing  on  Somalia:  I  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  staff.  I  know  we  will  have  a  fruitful  coopera- 
tion. 

I  also  want  to  bid  a  sad  farewell  to  Hank  Cohen,  who  sreved  with  tremendous 
skill  as  our  Assistance  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa  during  some  very  difficult  years. 
I  really  enjoyed  working  with  you,  and  I  believe  our  country  owes  you  adebt  of 
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thanks,  in  particular,  I  wish  to  highlight  the  key  role  you  played  at  the  London 
talks  on  Ethiopia.  Good  luck  in  all  your  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago,  Frank  Wolf  and  I  appeared  at  a  press  conference  in 
the  capitol  to  talk  about  the  disaster  in  southern  Sudan.  Frank  Wolf — who  has  done 
more  than  anyone  in  Congress  to  keep  us  focussed  on  the  Sudan  issue — said  some- 
thing then  that  should  give  us  all  the  chills.  He  said  the  real  tragedy  is  that  next 
year  and  the  following  year,  the  nightmare  in  Sudan  would  still  be  festering.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  profoundly  disturbed  that  Frank  Wolfsprophecy 
turned  out  to  be  tra^calTy  accurate. 

I  hope  that  our  witnesses  today  will  focus  at  least  part  of  their  remarks  on  what 
strategy  we  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  bring  about  the  day  when  Sudan  is  no 
longer  the  international  symbol  of  human  misery,  religious  intolerance,  and  political 
tyrrany  that  it  is. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  SUDAN 

TESTIMONY  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  Or  STATE 

HERMAN  J.  COHEN 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

MARCH  10,  1993 


I  WANT  TO  THANK  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  REVIEW  THE  SITUATION  IN  SUDAN.   I  WOULD 
ESPECIALLY  LIKE  TO  CONGRATULATE  CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSTON  ON 
ASSUMING  THE  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  WHICH  PLAYS 
SUCH  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  DEVELOPING  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARDS  AFRICA. 

THIS  MAY  WELL  BE  MY  LAST  APPEARANCE  BEFORE  CONGRESS,  AND  I  WISH 
THAT  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  WERE  A  MORE  UPLIFTING  ONE.   BUT  I  AM 
VERY  GRATEFUL  FOR  THE  CONGRESS'S  CONTINUING  INTEREST  IN  SUDAN, 
AS  DEMONSTRATED  BY  THE  RESOLUTION  PASSED  LAST  NOVEMBER,  THE 
NUMEROUS  LETTERS,  AND  THE  PERSONAL  VISIT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  WOLF. 
WE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  VALUE  CONGRESS'S  HELP  IN  DRAWING 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  HUMANITARIAN 
CRISES  IN  SUDAN  AND  IN  SEEKING  NEW  WAYS  TO  BRING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SUFFERING  PEOPLE  THERE.   KHARTOUM  NEEDS  TO  KNOW  THAT  AMERICAN 
CONCERNS  ABOUT  ITS  BEHAVIOR  EXTEND  BEYOND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT, 
AND  YOU  IN  CONGRESS  HAVE  HELPED  TO  MAKE  THAT  CLEAR. 

SUDAN  PRESENTS  US  WITH  A  RAFT  OF  THORNY  PROBLE.MS  WHICH,  TAKEN 
AS  A  WHOLE,  CONSTITUTE  ONE  OF  OUR  BIGGEST  POLICY  CHALLENGES  IN 
AFRICA.   CIVIL  WAR,  SYSTEMATIC  ABUSE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  INTENSE 
HUMANITARIAN  SUFFERING,  CONCERNS  ABOUT  TERRORISM  AND  REGIONAL 
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INSTABILITY  —  THESE  ARE  THE  PIECES  OF  THE  SUDAN  POLICY 
PUZZLE.   I  CAN  TELL  YOU  THAT  PUTTING  THE  PUZZLE  TOGETHER  IN  A 
WAY  THAT  SATISFIES  AMERICA'S  CONCERNS  AND  INTERESTS  IS  A  TOP 
PRIORITY  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  ITS  APPROACH  TO  AFRICA. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FRAME  MY  REMARKS  TO  YOU  TODAY  BY  FIRST 
DISCUSSING  THE  HUMANITARIAN  SITUATION  AND  OUR  RESPONSE  TO  IT, 
THEN  ADDRESSING  OUR  OTHER  POLICY  CONCERNS,  AND  FINALLY 
REVIEWING  SOME  OPTIONS  FOR  A  MORE  VIGOROUS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
SUDANESE  CRISIS. 

HUMANITARIAN  DISASTER.  U.S.  RESPONSE 

AS  YOU'VE  HEARD  FROM  YOUR  COLLEAGUE  CONGRESSMAN  WOLF,  SOUTHERN 
SUDAN  HAS  BECOME  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  DARKEST  HUMANITARIAN 
NIGHTMARES.   IT  IS  A  CHAOTIC  TERRITORY  WHERE  CIVIL  WAR, 
DISEASE,  HOMELESSNESS  AND  HUNGER  FORM  A  TAPESTRY  OF  TRAGEDY  FOR 
MILLIONS  OF  SUDANESE.   YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  DETAILED  REPORT  ON 
THE  SITUATION  FROM  MS.  RICHARDS,  BUT  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  SEVERAL 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  FACE  STARVATION  IF  THEY  DO  NOT  RECEIVE 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  COMING  MONTHS.   IN  AT  LEAST  SOME  AREAS, 
PEOPLE  ARE  ALREADY  DYING  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS,  AT  RATES  COMPARABLE 
TO  THE  WORST  SITUATIONS  IN  SOMALIA, 
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SUDAN'S  CIVIL  WAR  IS  AT  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  THIS  HUMAN 
CATASTROPHE.   FIGHTING  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT  FORCES  AND  THE 
SUDANESE  PEOPLE'S  LIBERATION  ARMY  (SPLA)  AND  BETWEEN  FACTIONS 
OF  THE  SPLA  HAS  DRIVEN  PEOPLE  FROM  THEIR  HOMES,  DISRUPTED 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION,  AND  PREVENTED  RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS 
FROM  REACHING  THE  VICTIMS  OF  WAR  AND  DROUGHT. 

RECENT  UN  INITIATIVES  HAVE  PRODUCED  SOME  PROGRESS  IN  RESOLVING 
OBSTACLES  TO  DELIVERING  RELIEF  TO  SOUTHERN  SUDAN,  AND  SOME 
RELIEF  SUPPLIES  ARE  NOW  BEGINNING  TO  MOVE  ALONG  THE  NILE, 
RAILROADS,  AND  OVERLAND  ROUTES.   AN  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  NGO ' S 
ARE  WILLING  TO  GO  BACK  INTO  SOUTHERN  SUDAN,  AND  THE  FOOD 
PIPELINE  IS  IN  GOOD  SHAPE. 

BUT  ACCESS  TO  AFFECTED  POPULATIONS  WILL  REMAIN  A  PROBLEM  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  CIVIL  WAR  CONTINUES.   GOVERNMENT  BOMBING  OF 
REBEL-HELD  TOWNS  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  REBEL  LOOTING  OF  RELIEF 
DELIVERIES  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  RELIEF 
EFFORT.   WITH  THE  HUMANITARIAN  CRISIS  REACHING  NEW  DEPTHS,  IT 
IS  CRITICAL  THAT  ALL  SIDES  IN  THE  CONFLICT  PERMIT  ACCESS.   IF 
THIS  ACCESS  IS  NOT  GRANTED  TO  AVOID  FURTHER  CATASTROPHE,  WE 
WILL  CERTAINLY  BE  CONSIDERING  OTHER  OPTIONS  TO  ENSURE  THE 
DELIVERY  OF  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE. 
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MS.  RICHARDS  WILL  PROVIDE  DETAILS  ON  WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS 
DONE  AND  IS  DOING  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SUDANESE. 
LET  ME  JUST  PREFACE  THOSE  DETAILS  BY  SAYING  THAT  OUR 
CONTRIBUTION  HAS  BEEN  SUBSTANTIAL,  WITH  OVER  53  MILLION  DOLLARS 
IN  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  SUDANESE  PEOPLE  PROVIDED  TN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992.   BEYOND  OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  CASH  AND  IN 
KIND,  WE  HAVE  PURSUED  ACTIVE  DIPLOMACY  WITH  BOTH  THE  SUDANESE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SPLA  TO  PRESS  FOR  INCREASED  ACCESS  FOR 
RELIEF  OPERATIONS.   THE  RECENT  MARGINAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
ACCESS  SITUATION  TELL  US  THAT  OUR  EFFORTS  HAVE  HAD  SOME  SUCCESS. 

AS  WE  EXPLORE  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  THE  SUDANESE  CRISIS  --  AND  I'LL 
HAVE  MORE  ON  THAT  LATER  --  ONE  THING  IS  CERTAIN:   THE  UNITED 
STATES  WILL  REMAIN  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED  WITH  UNITED  NATIONS 
AGENCIES,  NON-GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  OTHER  DONOR 
COUNTRIES  TO  HELP  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  SUFFERING  POPULATIONS  IN 
SOUTHERN  SUDAN.   OUR  AMBASSADOR  IN  KHARTOUM,  DON  PETTERSON,  HAS 
RECENTLY  TRAVELLED  TO  THE  SOUTH,  AS  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  RELIEF 
EXPERTS  FROM  OFDA .   WE  WILL  BE  CLOSELY  EXAMINING  THEIR 
RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  WE  SEEK  A  MORE  VIGOROUS  APPROACH  TO  THIS 
CRISIS. 

WHILE  WE  WILL  DO  EVERYTHING  WE  CAN  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THIS 
CRISIS,  IT  IS  VERY  CLEAR  THAT  THE  ONLY  LONG-TERM  SOLUTION  TO 
SOUTHERN  SUDAN'S  HUMANITARIAN  NIGHTMARE  IS  AN  END  TO  CIVIL 
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STRIFE,   AS  LONG  AS  SOUTHERN  POPULATIONS  ARE  REGULARLY 
DISLOCATED  BY  WARFARE,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  COMMUNITY  WILL 
BE  PLAYING  AN  ENDLESS  GAME  OP  CATCH-UP. 

IN  THIS  REGARD.  THE  RECENT  ANNOUNCEMENT  THAT  TALKS  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  JOHN  GARANG '  S  FACTION  OF  THE  SPLA  WILL  RESUME  IN 
NIGERIA  IS  WELCOME  NEWS,   WE  HOPE  THAT  BOTH  SIDES  WILL  BRING  A 
MORE  SERIOUS  COMMITMENT  TO  THESE  TALKS  THAN  HAS  BEEN  THE  CASE 
IN  THE  PAST,  AND  WE  HAVE  TOLD  ALL  SIDES  THAT  WE  ARE  WILLING  TO 
FACILITATE  THE  PEACE  PROCESS. 

QTHRR  BILATERAL  CONCERNS 

LET  ME  TURN  FOR  A  MOMENT  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  ISSUE  OF  THE 
HUMANITARIAN  CRISIS  TO  TOUCH  ON  SOME  OTHER  MATTERS  IN  OUR 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  KHARTOUM  GOVERNMENT. 

OUR  BILATERAL  RELATIONS  WITH  SUDAN  REMAIN  BADLY  STRAINED,  AND 
FOR  GOOD  REASON.   OUR  SHOCK  AND  OUTRAGE  OVER  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
EXECUTION  OF  TWO  OF  OUR  SUDANESE  EMPLOYEES  IN  JUBA  LAST  AUGUST 
HAVE  IN  NO  WAY  DIMINISHED  WITH  THE  PASSAGE  OF  TIME.   THE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  KHARTOUM  HAS  INFORMED  US  THAT  AN  INDEPENDENT 
COMMISSION  IS  INVESTIGATING  THESE  KILLINGS.   WE  HAVE  YET  TO 
RECEIVE  ANY  RESULTS  FROM  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  WE  CONTINUE  TO 
MAKE  CLEAR  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  THAT  THE  LACK  OF  A  SATISFACTORY 
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RESPONSE  ON  THIS  ISSUE  REMAINS  A  VERY  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  IN  OUR 
BILATERAL  RELATIONSHIP. 

I'D  LIKE  TO  BRIEFLY  SUMMARIZE  OUR  PRINCIPAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONCERNS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SUDAN.   THE  FORCED  REMOVAL  OF 
KHARTOUM'S  SQUATTER  POPULATIONS  HAS  BEEN  A  LONGSTANDING 
CONCERN,  AS  HAVE  THE  FORCED  RELOCATIONS  AND  SYSTEMATIC  ABUSES 
PERPETRATED  AGAINST  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NUBA  MOUNTAINS.   INFRINGEMENT 
OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN,  ARBITRARY  DETENTION,  TORTURE, 
REPRESSION  OP  THE  PRESS,  AND  RESTRICTIONS  ON  LABOR  UNIONS  ARE 
ROUTINELY  USED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  SUPPRESS  DISSENT. 

WE  ALSO  REMAIN  DEEPLY  WORRIED  ABOUT  KHARTOUM'S  POLICY  OF 
COERCIVE  ISLAMIZATION  OF  NON-MUSLIM  SUDANESE.   AS  WE  HAVE 
CONSISTENTLY  STRESSED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT,  THE  FACT  THAT  THE 
SUDANESE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  AN  ISLAMIC  ORIENTATION  IS  NOT  AT 
ISSUE.   OUR  OBJECTION,  RATHER,  IS  TO  A  STATE-SPONSORED  EFFORT 
TO  IMPOSE  A  SPECIFIC  RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  LAW  ON  THOSE  WHOSE 
BELIEFS  LIE  ELSEWHERE.   THE  POPE'S  RECENT  VISIT  TO  KHARTOUM 
USEFULLY  CALLED  ATTENTION  TO  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANS,  AND 
WE  ARE  ENCOURAGED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  PLEDGES,  BEFORE  AND 
DURING  THE  POPE'S  VISIT,  TO  TAKE  A  MORE  TOLERANT  APPROACH  TO 
THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY.   NOW  KHARTOUM'S  ACTIONS  MUST  MEET  ITS 
WORD. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  ALSO  CONTINUES  TO  WATCH  SUDAN  CLOSELY  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  OUR  WORLDWIDE  EFFORTS  TO  COMBAT  TERRORISM. 
KHARTOUM  HARBORS  KNOWN  TERRORISTS  AND  TERRORIST  GROUPS, 
INCLUDING  HIZBALLAH,  HAMAS,  AND  THE  PALESTINIAN  ISLAMIC  JIHAD. 
IT  MAINTAINS  CLOSE  TIES  TO  LIBYA  AND  IRAQ,  WHICH  IT  TACITLV 
SUPPORTED  DURING  THE  GULF  WAR.   MOST  DISTURBING,  HOWEVER,  IS 
THE  INCREASING  LEVEL  OF  IRANIAN  ACTIVITY  IN  SUDAN  SINCE 
PRESIDENT  RAFSANJANI'S  VISIT  TO  KHARTOUM  IN  DECEMBER  1991. 
IRANIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  GUARDS  OPERATE  IN  SUDAN  AND  KHARTOUM  HAS 
BECOME  A  VENUE  FOR  CONTACT  WITH  IRANIAN-SPONSORED  TERRORIST 
GROUPS  AND  NORTH  AFRICAN  EXTREMISTS.   WE  ARE  MONITORING  THE 
SITUATION  CLOSELY  AND  HAVE  MADE  IT  CLEAR  TO  THE  SUDANESE  THAT, 
UNDER  U.S.  LAW,  THEY  ARE  EXTREMLEY  CLOSE  TO  BEING  DESIGNATED  A 
STATE  SPONSOR  OF  TERRORISM. 

WE  ARE  WORKING  HARD,  AND  WITH  SOME  SUCCESS,  TO  MAINTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  PRESSURE  ON  KHARTOUM  IN  ORDER  TO  MODERATE  THE 
REGIME'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS  BEHAVIOR.   A  RESOLUTION  WHICH  WE 
SPONSORED  AT  THE  UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  IN  DECEMBER  CALLED 
ATTENTION  TO  SUDAN'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORD  AND  ITS  UNPRODUCTIVE 
APPROACH  TO  THE  HUMANITARIAN  NEEDS  OF  ITS  OWN  POPULATION. 
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AGAIN  DUE  TO  CONSISTENT  U.S.  PRESSURE,  SUDAN  HAS  FIGURED 
PROMINENTLY  IN  THE  DEBATE  OF  THE  RECENTLY  CONCLUDED  UN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION  WHICH  IS  NOW  MEETING  IN  GENEVA.   THE  U.S.  HAS 
TAKEN  THE  LEAD  IN  SEEKING  TO  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  RAPPORTEUR 
APPOINTED  TO  EXAMINE  ALLEGED  ABUSES  IN  SUDAN. 

ASIDE  FROM  THESE  SUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  WITHIN  THE  UN  SYSTEM,  WE 
HAVE  PURSUED  BILATERAL  APPROACHES  TO  ENGAGE  OUR  ALLIES  IN  AN 
ATTEMPT  TO  ISOLATE  KHARTOUM.   ONE  FOCUS  OF  THIS  EFFORT  HAS  BEEN 
ON  DIPLOMATIC  EFFORTS  TO  DISCOURAGE  SHIPMENTS  OF  ARMS  TO 
SUDAN.   FOR  OUR  OWN  PART,  WE  HAVE  FORMALIZED  A  POLICY  OF 
DISAPPROVING  ALL  LICENSE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MILITARY  RELATED 
EXPORTS  TO  SUDAN,  AND  HAVE  ASKED  OUR  ALLIES  TO  DO  THE  SAME. 
FURTHER,  WE  HAVE  URGED  OUR  DONOR  PARTNERS  TO  FOLLOW  OUR  LEAD  IN 
SUSPENDING  NON- HUMAN I TAR I AN  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  SUDAN. 

THERE  IS  SOME  INDICATION  THAT  THESE  MEASURES  HAVE  HELPED  TO 
SHAKE  KHARTOUM'S  LEADERS  INTO  A  REALIZATION,  HOWEVER  FAINT, 
THAT  INTERNATIONALLY  UNACCEPTABLE  BEHAVIOR  HAS  ECONOMIC  AND 
POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES.   WHILE  KHARTOUM  CONTINUES  TO  RESPOND  TO 
OUR  CONCERNS  MAINLY  WITH  HALF-MEASURES  AND  PROMISES  OF  POSITIVE 
ACTION,  THERE  ARE  SOME  SIGNS  THAT  ELEMENTS  WITHIN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  UNDERSTAND  THE  NEED  TO  BE  MORE  FORTHCOMING.   THE 
GOVERNMENT'S  MARGINALLY  MORE  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  TO 
HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  IN  RECENT  MONTHS  IS  ONE  SUCH  INDICATION.   A 
DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  OTHER  ISSUES 
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CONTINUES,  AND  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS  DIALOGUE  HOLDS  THE 
POTENTIAL  FOR  ADDITIONAL  CONSTRUCTIVE  MOVES  BY  KHARTOUM. 

NEXT  STEPS 

OUR  CONCERNS  ARE,  HOWEVER,  FAR  FROM  BEING  SATISFIED.   CLEARLY, 
WE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  INCREASE  OUR  PRESSURE  TO  PRODUCE 
RESULTS  ON  THE  HUMANITARIAN  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  FRONTS.   THE 
ADMINISTRATION  HAS  RECENTLY  EMBARKED  ON  A  COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW 
OF  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARDS  SUDAN,  DESIGNED  TO  COVER  ALL  OF  OUR 
OUTSTANDING  CONCERNS  —  THE  HUMANITARIAN  CRISIS,  HUMAN  RIGHTS, 
TERRORISM,  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR.   I  WANT  TO  STRESS  THAT  WE  ARE  AT 
THE  EARLY  STAGES  OF  THIS  REVIEW.   WE  ARE  DEVELOPING  OPTIONS, 
AND  I  EXPECT  THAT  DECISIONS  ON  THESE  OPTIONS  WILL  BE  MADE 
WITHIN  THE  NEXT  MONTH.   SO  WHILE  I  CAN'T  BE  SPECIFIC  ABOUT 
POLICIES  THAT  ARE  STILL  UNDER  REVIEW,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS 
SOME  BROAD  OPTIONS  AND  TO  HEAR  YOUR  REACTIONS  AND  YOUR  OWN 
IDEAS. 

THE  HUMANITARIAN  ISSUE  IS  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  AGENDA  AS  WE  REVIEW 
OUR  POLICY  TOWARDS  SUDAN.   WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  EXPLORE  WAYS  TO 
KEEP  THE  RELIEF  LINES  OPEN  THROUGH  OUR  CONTACTS  WITH  BOTH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SPLA.   MORE  IMPORTANTLY,  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
PRESS  FOR  SERIOUS  PEACE  TALKS  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
SPLA.   WE  HAVE  NO  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  THIS 
PROCESS.   KHARTOUM'S  LACK  OF  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  NEGOTIATIONS  HAS 
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BEEN  AMPLY  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST,  AND  INTERNAL  FRACTURES 
WITHIN  THE  SPLA  ARE  BOUND  TO  REDUCE  THE  CHANCES  EOR  SERIOUS 
BREAKTHROUGHS.   AN  END  TO  THIS  CONFLICT  WILL  REQUIRE  GREATER 
EFFORTS  BY  BOTH  SIDES. 

AS  MANY  OF  YOU  MAY  BE  AWARE,  A  NUMBER  OF  NON-GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  PRESSING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  "SECURE 
ZONES"  WITHIN  THE  SOUTH,  WHERE  DROUGHT-  AND  WAR-AFFECTED 
SUDANESE  COULD  TAKE  REFUGE  AND  RECEIVE  RELIEF.   THIS  IDEA 
MERITS  CONSIDERATION,  ALTHOUGH  IMPLEMENTATION  WOULD  BE  A 
COMPLEX  AFFAIR.   FIRST,  IT  SEEMS  LIKELY  THAT  ANY  ACTION  ALONG 
THESE  LINES  WOULD  REQUIRE  A  UNITED  NATIONS  MANDATE.   THE  REAL 
CONCERN,  HOWEVER,  IS  THAT  IDENTIFICATION  OF  SECURE  ZONES  WOULD 
ALMOST  CERTAINLY  BECOME  SUBJECT  TO  THE  AMBITIONS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
OF  THE  PARTIES  TO  WARFARE  IN  THE  SOUTH.   GIVEN  THE  TREMENDOUS 
DIFFICULTY  IN  SOLICITING  COOPERATION  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
SPLA  FOR  EXISTING  RELIEF  EFFORTS,  A  MANDATE  TO  CREATE  THESE 
ZONES  IN  DISPUTED  TERRITORY  COULD  WELL  ENCOUNTER  SIGNIFICANT 
RESISTANCE  WHICH  WOULD  HAVE  TO  BE  COUNTERED  WITH  SOLID, 
COORDINATED  INTERNATIONAL  PRESSURE. 

WE  ARE  ALSO  EXAMINING  WAYS  TO  ENCOURAGE  A  MODERATION  OF  SUDAN'S 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  PERFORMANCE  THROUGH  CONCERTED  INTERNATIONAL 
ATTENTION  AND  ACTION.   WE  BELIEVE  THAT  OUR  EFFORTS  IN  THE  UN 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  AT  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  IN  GENEVA 
HAVE  HELPED  TO  REINFORCE  TO  KHARTOUM  THAT  ITS  BEHAVIOR  IS 
UNACCEPTABLE,  AND  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COJ-IMUNITY  IS 
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DETERMINED  TO  FOCUS  A  HARSH  SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  REGIME'S  POLITICAL 
REPRESSION  AND  ITS  BRUTAL  TREATMENT  OF  SIGNIFICANT  PORTIONS  OF 
SUDAN'S  POPULATION. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  WE  ARE  DEALING  WITH  A  GOVERNMENT  WHICH  ANSWERS 
INTERNATIONAL  CONCERN  WITH  HALF-MEASURES,  IF  AT  ALL.   WE  WILL 
CONTINUE  TO  EXPLORE  WAYS  OF  USING  OUR  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
LEVERAGE,  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  CONCERNED  NATIONS,  TO 
BRING  THE  .'lAXIMUM  PRESSURE  TO  BEAR  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN  SUDAN. 

AGAIN,  AS  WE  CONTINUE  TO  FOCUS  ON  THE  SITUATION  IN  SUDAN, 
CONGRESS  CAN  PLAY  A  CRITICAL  ROLE.   THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESOLUTION  PASSED  LAST  NOVEMBER  SENT  A  STRONG  MESSAGE  TO 
KHARTOUM.   CONGRESSMAN  WOLF'S  VISIT,  AND  HTS  ACTIVIST  APPROACH 
ON  SUDAN  SINCE  HIS  RETURN,  HAS  BEEN  EXTREMELY  CONSTRUCTIVE.   BY 
PUBLICLY  DEMONSTRATING  INTEREST  AND  CONCERN,  THE  CONGRESS  CAN 
CONTINUE  TO  PLAY  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  CONTINUED  CLOSE  CONTACT 
WITH  THIS  COMMITTEE  AS  OUR  SUDAN  POLICY  EVOLVES. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LOIS  RICHARDS 

ACTING  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR 

BUREAU  FOR  FOOD  AND  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  10,  1993 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  I  WELCOME  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  OUR  MOST  RECENT  INFORMATION  ON  THE  HUMANITARIAN 
CRISIS  IN  THE  SUDAN.  I  JOIN  MY  COLLEAGUE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
COHEN,  IN  CONGRATULATING  CHAIRMAN  JOHNSTON  ON  HIS  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA.  MY  COLLEAGUES  AT  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  I,  AI^E  EAGER  AND  WILLING  TO  WORK 
CLOSELY  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  AS  IT  PURSUES  ITS  IMPORTANT  AGENDA  IN 
AFRICA. 

AS  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY  HEARD  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  WOLF  AND  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  COHEN,  THE  HUMANITARIAN  SITUATION  IN  SUDAN  HAS 
DETERIORATED  TO  A  CRITICAL  POINT.  IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  THEREFORE 
THAT  YOU  ARE  HOLDING  THIS  HEARING  TODAY;  WE  ARE  NOW  FACING  A 
CRITICAL  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RESPONDING  TO  THE  HUMANITARIAN 
CRISIS  IN  SUDAN.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  MAY  SOON  STEP  UP  ITS 
OFFENSIVE  IN  THE  SOUTH  WHICH  WILL  LIMIT  U.N.  AGENCIES  AND  RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS  FROM  OPERATING  IN  PARTS  OF  SOUTHERN  SUDAN.  THE  RAINY 
SEASON,  WHICH  WILL  BEGIN  IN  A  FEW  WEEKS,  WILL  ALSO  LIMIT  ACCESS  TO 
THE  SOUTH  BY  CUTTING  OFF  GROUND  ACCESS  TO  CRITICAL  AREAS  AND 
REQUIRING  COSTLY  AIRLIFTS  INSTEAD.   IN  ADDITION,  RECENT  REPORTS  OF 
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A  LOCUST  INFESTATION  INDICATE  THE  POTENTIAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  OVER  ONE 
MILLION  ACRES  OF  CROPLAND  IN  THE  NORTHEAST. 

BACKGROUND 

AS  YOU  ALL  PROBABLY  REMEMBER,  THE  WORLD  FIRST  BECAME  AWARE  OF  THE 
EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  SUFFERING  IN  SUDAN  IN  1988,  WHEN  AS  MANY  AS  250,000 
PEOPLE  MAY  HAVE  PERISHED  DUE  TO  DROUGHT  AND  CIVIL  CONFLICT.  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  LED  THE  RELIEF  EFFORT,  AND  AT  U.S.  URGING, 
OTHER  DONORS  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  BECAME  INVOLVED.  OPERATION 
LIFELINE  SUDAN,  A  PLAN  DESIGNED  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S 
FUND  (UNICEF)  AND  ACTIVELY  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  WAS  THE  MECHANISM  ESTABLISHED  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SUDANESE. 

SINCE  1988,  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  PROVIDED  OVER  $300  MILLION  IN 
RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  TO  SUDAN.  HOWEVER,  EFFORTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  ONGOING  CRISIS  IN 
SUDAN  HAVE  BEEN  INCREASINGLY  RESTRICTED  OVER  THE  YEARS  BY  BOTH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  AND  THE  SUDAN  PEOPLE'S  LIBERATION  ARMY  (SPLA) , 
TO  THE  POINT  THAT  MANY  U.N.  AGENCIES  AND  NON- GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  (NGOs)  HAVE  PULLED  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  COMPLETELY. 
NGOs  HAVE  BEEN  DENIED  ACCESS  TO  MANY  AREAS,  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE 
SOUTH;  RELIEF  FLIGHTS  HAVE  BEEN  SUSPENDED;  TRAINS  AND  BARGES 
CARRYING  HUMANITARIAN  AID  HAVE  BEEN  DELAYED  OR  LOOTED;  REGISTRATION 
VISAS  AND  TRAVEL  PERMITS  HAVE  BEEN  DENIED;  AND,  OF  UTMOST  CONCERN, 
TWO   FOREIGN   SERVICE   NATIONALS   EMPLOYED   BY   THE   AGENCY   FOR 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  WERE  EXECUTED,  AND  SEVERAL  RELIEF  WORKERS 
AND  ONE  JOURNALIST  WERE  KILLED  IN  1992. 

DUE  TO  THE  SERIOUS  DETERIORATION  OF  THE  HUMANITARIAN  SITUATION  IN 
SUDAN,  IT  IS  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPERATIVE  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY  AND  NGOs  RECOMMIT  THEMSELVES  TO  ASSISTING  THE  VULNERABLE 
IN  SUDAN. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  FIGHTING  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  AND  SPLA,  AS 
WELL  AS,  MORE  RECENTLY,  SEVERAL  YEARS  OF  FACTIONAL  FIGHTING  WITHIN 
THE  SPLA  AND  DISRUPTION  OF  DONOR  ACCESS  TO  THE  SOUTH  AND  RELIEF 
DELIVERIES,  HAVE  RESULTED  IN  A  SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBER  OF  DISPLACED  AND 
VULNERABLE  PEOPLE  IN  SOUTHERN  SUDAN.  BETWEEN  4  AND  4.5  MILLION 
PEOPLE  IN  SUDAN  WILL  REQUIRE  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  IN  1993.  OF 
THESE,  A  TOTAL  OF  2  . 8  MILLION  WILL  REQUIRE  FOOD  ASSISTANCE:  1.7 
MILLION  DISPLACED  PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  SOUTHERN  SUDAN,  THE  TRANSITIONAL 
ZONE,  AND  URBAN  CENTERS,  SPECIFICALLY  KHARTOUM,  AND  1.1  MILLION 
PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  DROUGHT-AFFECTED  AREAS  IN  ISOLATED  CITIES  AND  IN 
CENTRAL  SUDAN. 

THESE  PEOPLE  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  SUFFERED  FROM  A  DECADE  OF  ONGOING 
CONFLICT;  THEY  HAVE  ALSO  BEEN  PLAGUED  FOR  YEARS  BY  REPEATED 
DROUGHT,  FLOODING,  AND  PESTILENCE  WHICH  LED  TO  LOSS  OF  CROPS  AND 
LIVESTOCK,  AS  WELL  AS  INTERRUPTED  RELIEF  EFFORTS. 

SUDAN'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVIL  WAR  AND  DROUGHT  HAS  NOT  ONLY  FORCED  A 
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SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBER  OF  SUDANESE  TO  BECOME  INTERNALLY  DISPLACED 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY,  BUT  ALSO  CONTINUES  TO  FORCE  HUNDREDS  OF 
THOUSANDS  TO  SEEK  REFUGE  ACROSS  THE  BORDERS  IN  KENYA,  UGANDA, 
ZAIRE,  ETHIOPIA,  AND  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC.  TO  ESCAPE  THE 
FIGHTING,  MANY  OF  THESE  REFUGEES  HAVE  TREKKED  MORE  THAN  900  MILES 
TO  REACH  CAMPS,  WHERE  THEY  ARE  ENTIRELY  DEPENDENT  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  FOR  FOOD,  WATER,  AND  OTHER  ESSENTIALS.  IN 
ADDITION  TO  PEOPLE  LEAVING  SUDAN,  IT  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT  SUDAN  STILL 
HOSTS  APPROXIMATELY  720,000  REFUGEES,  PRIMARILY  FROM  ETHIOPIA  AND 
ERITREA. 

CURRENT  HUMANITARIAN  SITUATION 

INTENSIFIED  FIGHTING  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  AND  THE  SPLA 
OVER  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS  HAS  SEVERELY  LIMITED  ACCESS  OF  U.N. 
AGENCIES  AND  NGOs  TO  SOUTHERN  SUDAN.  IN  THE  PAST  FEW  WEEKS  ALONE, 
THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  BOMBED  TWO  TOWNS,  THE  SPLA  LOOTED  AND  SHOT  AT  A 
U.N.  BARGE  DELIVERING  FOOD,  AND  A  U.N.  PLANE  WITH  MEDICINES  WAS 
ROBBED  AT  GUN- POINT. 

HOWEVER,  DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  MONTHS,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  HAS  GAINED 
AGREEMENT  TO  VISIT  AREAS  IN  SOUTHERN  SUDAN.  IN  ADDITION,  A.I.D. 
ASSESSMENT  TEAMS,  THE  MEDIA,  AS  WELL  AS  ADVOCACY  GROUPS  HAVE  BEEN 
ABLE  TO  GO  INTO  THIS  REGION.  CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  HAVE  VISITED  THE 
AREAS  BORDERING  UGANDA,  AND,  AS  YOU  HAVE  HEARD,  CONGRESSMAN  WOLF 
HAS  JUST  COMPLETED  A  TRIP  TO  SOUTHERN  SUDAN. 
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THEIR  REPORTS  BEGIN  TO  REVEAL  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  PROBLEMS.  FOR 
INSTANCE,  KONGOR,  ONCE  HOME  TO  140,000  INHABITANTS,  NOW  LOOKS  LIKE 
A  GHOST  TOWN.  MOST  OF  THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  EITHER  PERISHED  OR  FLED 
SOUTHWARD  TO  ESCAPE  FIGHTING.  THOSE  WHO  REMAIN  ARE  SURVIVING 
SOLELY  ON  WILD  FRUITS  AND  GRASSES  AS  ALL  THEIR  FOOD  STOCKS  HAVE 
BEEN  COMPLETELY  EXHAUSTED.  ALL  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  FIVE  HAVE 
REPORTEDLY  DIED.  LIVESTOCK  HAVE  ALSO  DISAPPEARED  FROM  WHAT  WAS 
ONCE  A  CATTLE  RICH  AREA. 

CONDITIONS  ARE  NOT  MUCH  BETTER  FOR  THE  15,000  DISPLACED  PEOPLE 
LIVING  IN  THE  NEIGHBORING  TOWN  OF  AYOD .  RECENT  EYEWITNESS  ACCOUNTS 
REPORT  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  SEVERELY  MALNOURISHED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 
WHO  ARE  WALKING  SKELETONS.  THESE  PEOPLE  ARE  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  DEATH 
AND  IN  DESPERATE  NEED  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  FEEDING. 

WHILE  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  SUDAN  ARE  CRITICAL,  THOSE  LIVING  IN 
THE  TRANSITION  ZONE,  THE  BELT  BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  ARE  ALSO 
AT  RISK  OF  DEATH  FROM  STARVATION  OR  DISEASE.  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY  DOES  NOT  YET  HAVE  A  CLEAR  PICTURE  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
TRANSITION  ZONE.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  HAS  LIMITED  ACCESS  BY  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS  INTO  THIS 
AREA.  WE  DO  KNOW,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  IS 
ACTIVELY  INVOLVED  IN  RELOCATING  SOME  30,000  DISPLACED  PEOPLE  FROM 
THE  NUBA  MOUNTAINS.  THEY  ARE  BEING  MOVED  TO  CAMPS  IN  INSECURE 
ZONES  THAT  LACK  NECESSARY  FOOD  AND  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES.  AS  MR.  COHEN 
HAS  ALREADY  MENTIONED,  ATTEMPTS  AT  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
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ABUSES  IN  THAT  AREA  CONTINUE. 

SINCE  MAY  1991,  THE  KHARTOUM  STATE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  BEEN  FORCIBLY 
RELOCATING  SQUATTERS  AND  DISPLACED  TO  CAMPS  LOCATED  ON  THE 
OUTSKIRTS  OF  KHARTOUM.  PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  THESE  CAMPS  --  WHICH  LACK 
PROPER  FOOD,  POTABLE  WATER,  SANITATION  FACILITIES,  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  --  ARE  ALMOST  ENTIRELY  DEPENDENT  ON  RELIEF.  TO  DATE,  SOME 
700,000  PEOPLE  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  RELOCATED,  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
RELOCATION  CAMPAIGN  CONTINUES. 

WIDESPREAD  KALA  AZAR  (A  VERY  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  TRANSMITTED  BY  SAND 
FLIES)  IS  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  DISEASES  AFFLICTING  LARGE  NUMBERS  IN 
SUDAN.  CASES  OF  MALARIA,  TUBERCULOSIS,  GIARDIA,  AMOEBIASIS, 
MEASLES,  SKIN  INFECTION,  MENINGITIS,  AND  SCABIES  ARE  ALSO  APPARENT 
AMONG  THE  GENERAL  POPULATION. 

THE  RECENT  DETECTION  OF  DESERT  LOCUSTS  BREEDING  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
SUDAN  IS  ALSO  VERY  ALARMING.  UNLESS  EFFECTIVE  CONTROL  MEASURES  ARE 
INITIATED  IMMEDIATELY,  THE  INFESTED  AREAS  IN  SUDAN  COULD  REACH  MORE 
THAN  ONE  MILLION  ACRES  BY  APRIL,  AND  LOCUSTS  MAY  SPREAD  TO  OTHER 
AFRICAN  AND  MIDDLE  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 

SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS 

THERE  HAS,  HOWEVER,  BEEN  RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  RESOLVING  SOME  OF  THE 
BUREAUCRATIC  AND  LOGISTICAL  OBSTACLES.  IN  OCTOBER,  A  U.S. 
CONGRESSIONAL  RESOLUTION  WAS  PASSED  CONDEMNING  ABUSES  OF  HUMAN 
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RIGHTS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN.  IN  EARLY  DECEMBER,  A  UNITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  RESOLUTION  STRONGLY  CONDEMNED  ALL  SIDES  OF 
THE  CONFLICT  FOR  OBSTRUCTING  THE  RELIEF  OPERATION.  THIS  WAS  SOON 
FOLLOWED  BY  AN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  AND  THE 
SPLA  TO  AUTHORIZE  CLEARANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  TO  31 
DESTINATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  BY  RAIL,  ROAD,  AND  AIR.  AS  A  RESULT, 
RELIEF  TEAMS  MOBILIZED  QUICKLY  TO  ASSESS  THE  NEEDS  AT  THESE 
DESTINATIONS,  MOST  OF  WHICH  HAD  NOT  BEEN  REACHED  FOR  OVER  A  YEAR. 
THESE  ASSESSMENTS  ARE  THE  ONES  COMING  IN  WITH  THE  REPORTS  OF 
CRITICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SOME  AREAS  LIKE  KONGOR. 

IN  LATE  JANUARY,  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  MET  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMANITARIAN  AFFAIRS  AND 
SEVERAL  INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKING  IN  COUNTRY.  THE 
RESULTS  OF  THE  MEETING  WERE  VERY  POSITIVE  AS  AGREEMENT  WAS  REACHED 
ON  MANY  LONG-STANDING  PROBLEMS.  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS,  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  SUDAN  AGREED  TO  PERMIT  GREATER  ACCESS  TO  CERTAIN  AREAS  AS  WELL 
AS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMITTEE  AND  OMBUDSMAN  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  WORKING 
WITH  THE  RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  IMPLEMENTING  WHAT  WAS  AGREED  TO 
ON  PAPER. 

IN  FEBRUARY  AT  A  RELIEF  DONORS'  MEETING  IN  BRUSSELS,  I  STRESSED 
THAT  INTERNATIONAL  ATTENTION  MUST  BE  FOCUSED  ON  THE  PROBLEM  IN 
SOUTHERN  SUDAN  AND  URGED  DONORS  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  EFFORTS  WITH 
FINANCIAL  AID  TO  RELIEVE  THE  SUFFERING.  I  ALSO  URGED  THAT  DONORS 
ACT  NOW  TO  PREVENT  THE  LOCUSTS  FROM  SPREADING  AND  BECOMING  ANOTHER 
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PLAGUE  LIKE  THEY  DID  IN  THE  LATE  1980 's. 

U.S.  RESPONSE 

YOU  HAVE  HEARD  MR.  COHEN  DISCUSS  THE  OPTIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD 

SUDAN.   AS  HE  SAID,  THE  HUMANITARIAN  CONCERNS  ARE  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE 

AGENDA. 

THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  U.N.  MEETING  IN  JANUARY  IS  GENERALLY  VIEWED  AS 
THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION.  THE  U.S.  STRATEGY  IS 
DESIGNED  TO  BUILD  ON  THIS  POSITIVE  INITIATIVE  AND  TO  WORK  IN 
CONCERT  WITH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  TO  PRESSURE  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  SUDAN  AND  SPLA  TO  COMPLY  WITH  AGREEMENTS  ALREADY 
REACHED . 

CURRENTLY,  THE  GEOGRAPHIC  PRIORITIES  ARE  SOUTHERN  SUDAN,  THE 
TRANSITION  ZONE,  ISOLATED  GARRISON  TOWNS,  AND  THE  KHARTOUM 
DISPLACED  PEOPLE.  WITHIN  THESE  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS,  THE  SECTOR 
PRIORITIES  ARE  FOOD,  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  EMERGENCY  MEDICINES,  WATER,  AND 
BASIC  REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES,  SUCH  AS  SEEDS/TOOLS,  FISH  NETS  AND 
HOOKS.  ON  MARCH  15  AND  16,  A.I.D.  IS  SPONSORING  A  MEETING  IN 
NAIROBI  FOR  A.I.D.  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  WASHINGTON,  NAIROBI,  AND 
KHARTOUM  TO  FURTHER  REFINE  OUR  HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  STRATEGY  TO 
SUDAN. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  IS  ACTIVELY  SUPPORTIVE  OF 
EFFORTS  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  TO  COORDINATE  RELIEF  EFFORTS  AND  TO 
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BROKER  AGREEMENTS  ON  RELIEF  CORRIDORS.  SINCE  DECEMBER  WE  HAVE  ALSO 
PROVIDED  THE  U.N.  'S  WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAM  (WFP)  WITH  FUNDS  TO  CONTINUE 
FLYING  TWO  BUFFALO  AIRCRAFT  DELIVERING  RELIEF  SUPPLIES  INTO 
SOUTHERN  SUDAN.  FOR  TOWNS  WITH  LARGER  AIRSTRIPS,  WE  HAVE  PROVIDED 
WFP  WITH  A  HERCULES  C-130.  FOR  THE  POPULATIONS  ALONG  THE  NILE,  WE 
HAVE  GIVEN  WFP  RESOURCES  TO  RUN  BARGES  OF  FOOD  TO  THESE 
COMMUNITIES.  CURRENTLY,  WE  HAVE  A  TEAM  FROM  THE  CENTERS  FOR 
DISEASE  CONTROL  (CDC)  IN  THE  FIELD,  ANALYZING  HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH.  WE  CONTINUE  TO  ACTIVELY  ENCOURAGE  NGOs  TO 
RETURN  TO  SUDAN,  AND  SEVERAL  ARE  NOW  REASSESSING  THIS  POSSIBILITY. 

IN  FINANCIAL  TERMS,  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  THUS  FAR  IN  FY  1993  HAS 
COMMITTED  $2  6.5  MILLION  IN  GRANTS  TO  U.N.  AGENCIES  AND  PRIVATE 
VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  TO  SUDAN:  A.I.D.'S 
OFFICE  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  (OFDA)  OBLIGATED  AND 
PLEDGED  $6.3  MILLION  FOR  ACTIVITIES  WITH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS;  A.I.D.'S  OFFICE  OF  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
(FFP)  PROVIDED  33,354  METRIC  TONS  OF  FOOD,  VALUED  AT  $15.5  MILLION; 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  CONTRIBUTED  10,000 
METRIC  TONS  OF  MAIZE,  WORTH  $4.7  MILLION.  IN  ADDITION,  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT'S  BUREAU  FOR  REFUGEE  PROGRAMS  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  $43 
MILLION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES  FOR 
ITS  AFRICA-WIDE  PROGRAM,  A  PORTION  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE  APPLIED  TO 
REFUGEES  IN  SUDAN. 

A.I.D.  WILL  CONSIDER  ADDITIONAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  BASED 
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ON  THE  NAIROBI  MEETING,  THE  CDC  ASSESSMENT,  AND  RECEIPT  OF 
ACCEPTABLE  REQUESTS  FROM  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
FUNDING. 

CONCLUSION 

AS  YOU  HAVE  HEARD,  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  PETTERSON  RECENTLY  RETURNED  FROM 

A  FIVE  DAY  TRIP  TO  SOUTHERN  SUDAN.   HIS  REPORTS  OF  SUFFERING  AND 

MISERY  IN  THE  SOUTH  CONFIRM  THE  AWFUL  REALITY  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 

PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  DIED,  AND  WILL  DIE  IF  THE  SITUATION  DOES  NOT 

CHANGE. 

A.I.D.  IS  PLACING  A  HIGH  PRIORITY  ON  RESPONDING  TO  THE  HUMANITARIAN 
CRISIS  IN  SUDAN  TO  THE  DEGREE  RESOURCES  PERMIT.  MILLIONS  OF 
SUFFERING  SUDANESE  DEPEND  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  TO  ACT  NOW. 
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Fobruerv  19,  1993 


SUDAN  -  Civil  Strife/Displaced  Persons 

Note:  New  information  since  the  last  situation  report,  dated  November  12,  is  underlined. 

Aresi  Affected:  CIVIL  STRIFE  throughout  southern  Sud*n  and  parts  of  the  transitional  zone.    DISPLACED 
PERSONS  in  Khartoum,  aouthem  Darfur  and  Kordofan,  Upper  Nile,  Central  and  Eastern  Stales,  and  throughout  the 
louth.   REFUGEES  in  Ethiopia,  Uganda,  Zaire,  Kenya,  and  Central  African  Republic  (C.A.R.). 

No.  Affected:  An  estimated  4  million  civil  war  displaced  Sudanese  citizens  remain  in  need  of  emergency  food  and 
non-food  assistance  in  FY  1993.    Current  estimates  indicate  there  are  over  270.000  Sudanese  refugees:  28.000  In 
Ethiopia;  91.000  in  Uganda;  120.000  in  Zaire;  17.000  in  C.A.R.;  and  20.000  in  Kenya.  It  is  estimated  that  Sudan 
hosts  approximately  721.500  refugees-  500.000  frou  Eritrea;  200,000  from  Ethiopia-  17.000  from  Chad;  and  4,500 
from  Zaire. 

Total  U.S.  GoTemment  Assistance  FY  1992-1993 $83.368.115 


General  Srtuation 

In  southern  Sudan,  high  levels  of  tnilitarv  activity 
betueen  the  Govemment  of  Sudan  (GOS)  and  the 
Sudan  Peoples'  Liberation  Army  (SPLA)  factions,  as 
well  as  interfactional  fighting  within  the  SPLA.  has 
resulted  in  substantial  displacement  and  increased 
vuLnerabilitv  among  civilian  victim^  "^  SnHags  civil 
war.    Other  causes  of  displacement  and  suffering  can 
be  attnbuted  to  floods,  droughts,  and  i>esiilence 
resulting  m  substantial  crop  loss  and  large-scale  cattle 
migrations  that  yielded  substantial  livestock  mortaJirv. 

Findings  from  assessments  bv  the  Utiited  Nations 
fU.N.).  non-governmental  organizations  CNGOsl.  the 
Sudan  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Association  (SRRA). 
the  COS,  and  RASS  (the  relief  arm  of  the  Nasir 
faction  of  the  SPLA)  are  now  providing  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  southern  Sudan.  Of  deep  and 
particular  concern  are  ixapulations  resident  in.  and 
displaced  from,  the  Bor^ongor  area:  the  lack  of 
central  mmrrund  within  the  SPLA.  which  is  giving 
rise  to  humanitanan  atrocities:  the  potential  impact  of 
a  COS  offensive  in  southern  Sudan:  the  impending 
crisis  in  northern  Bahr  el  Ghazal:  and  the  txjtential 
impact  of  refugee  movements  into  northern  Uganda 
and  northern  Kenva. 


In  northern  Sudan,  a  potential  desert  locust 
emergency  is  developing.  The  Food  and  Agnculture 
Organization  (TAP)  rtponed  that  the  current 
outbreak  of  desert  locusts  has  been  building  for 
several  months,  as  the  breeding  conditions  have  been 
quite  favorable  since  August  1992.  FAQ  efjiimaif/l 
that  the  infested  areas  in  Sudan  could  retch  500.000 
hectares  bv  early  April,  unless  effective  coniroi 
measures  are  initiated  immediately. 

Sudan's  ten  year  civil  war  has  not  only  caused 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Sudanese  to  become 
internally  displaced  but  also  continues  to  force 
thousands  to  seek  refuge  across  the  border  mto 
Kenya.  Uganda,  and  Ethiopia.   In  June,  some  21.000 
Sudanese  crossed  into  Kenya  after  the  GOS  captured 
one  of  the  SPLA'i  itrongholds  at  Kapoeta.  L'XHCR. 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  and  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  are  currently  assisting  these 
refugees  in  Kakuma  by  supplying  food,  water,  and 
other  essentials.    About  11.000  of  these  refugees  are 
unaccompanied  minors,  mostly  boys,  who  bad 
trekked  over  900  miles  to  reach  these  camps.    In 
mid-August,  1,000  of  these  boys  reportedly 
disappeared  from  their  refugee  camp  m  LokichokkJo. 
reportedly  recruited  by  the  SPLA  to  return  to  Sudan 
to  fight  m  the  war.  With  the  fall  of  SPLA 
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beodquartera  at  Torit  to  COS  forces  in  July,  entire 
populations  from  Kapoela.  Kidepo,  Ikotos,  Isoke, 
Kewala,  Lafon,  Lopit  and  Torit  fled  to  areas  along 
the  Ugandan  border. 

The  U.N.  High  rnfnmisaion  for  Refugeea  OINHCR^ 
haa  prepared  a  thite-month  coDtipgeDCV  plan  to  deal 
with  an  expected  influx  of  up  to  50.000  refugees 
from  southern  Su'<«"  ■"'"  Ethiopia.    Interviews  with 
recent  arrivals  have  led  UNHCR  to  assume  that  after 
the  Bafo  River  level  subsides  more  Sudanese  may 
cross  into  Ethiopia.  According  to  the  Eritrean 
People's  Liberation  Front,  over  50,000  refugeea  have 
spontaneously  returned  to  Eritrea.  In  May,  UNHCR 
registered  and  repatriated  3,000  Chadians  from 
Sudan.    Another  10.000  Ch«d^«m  «fe  expected  to 
voluntary  repatriate  in  early  1993. 

Relief  Efforts 

There  is  concern  that  the  COS  is  systematically 
restricting  international  NGO  (INGO)  efforts  in 
Sudan,  or  is  forcing  the  NGOs  out  entirely.  Relief 
operations  in  southern  Sudan  in  1992  were 
characterized  by  a  marked  lack  of  access  for  U.N. 
agencies  and  NGOs  based  both  in  Sudan  and  the 
neighboring  countries  of  Uganda  and  Kenya. 
Throueboul  the  year.  ICRC  activities  were  banned  by 
the  GOS. 

In  mid-September,  U.N.  Under-Secretary-General  for 
Humanitarian  Affairs  Jan  Eliasson  visited  Sudan  to 
review  humanitarian  operations  there.  Eliasson 
achieved  some  progress  on  the  U.N.  plan  for  access 
to  the  south  and  GOS  commitment  to  ease  restrictions 
on  NGOs.    However,  full  agreements  on  renewed 
access  to  southern  Sudan  were  not  reached  until  early 
December,  following  a  strongly  worded  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolution  that  condemned  all  sides 
of  the  conflict  for  obstructing  relief  operations  for 
civilian  populations.  As  a  result,  the  U.N. 
Depaftmeni  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  fDHAt  brokered 
a  multipartite  agreement  for  access  into  southern 
Sudan.  The  agreement  among  the  U.N..  GOS. 
SRRA.  and  RASS  authorized  clearance  to  31 
destinations  in  southern  Sudan  by  rail,  road,  and  air. 
In  response.  U.N..  NGO.  GOS.  SRRA.  and  RASS 
teams  mobilized  quickly  to  assess  these  destinations, 
most  of  which  bad  not  been  reached  for  at  least  one 
year.    WFP  has  already  scheduled  four  barges  for  the 
delivery  of  food  and  non-food  items  along  the  Nile 
and  Sobat  Rivers,  while  UNICEF/Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan  (OLS)  field  suff  are  working  m  numerous 
displaced  camps  throughout  the  south. 


At  the  end  of  November  1992.  NGOs  were  presented 
with  an  expanded  list  of  requirements  for  registration 
and  1  country  agreement  that  was  unacceptable  to 
them.  For  1993.  the  GOS  is  requiring  extensive 
ittfnrmation  of  the  NGOs'  fiscal  accounts,  and  is 
^"ini"g  INGOs  from  disiwsing  of  any  assets  over  the 
course  of  the  projects,  i.e..  all  assets  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  GOS  at  the  end  of  the  project.  In 
recent  years.  NGOs  have  been  reqtiired  to  not  only 
produce  volumes  of  information  about  their 
programs,  but  staff  at  all  levels  have  been  frequently 
called  before  reviewing  committwa  to  provide  further 
details.  Consequently.  NGOs  have  spent  precious 
t^^  meeting  GOS  bureaucratic  requirements  rather 
than  implementing  their  humanitarian  relief  programs. 
By  E>ecember.  these  conditions  for  operation  had 
become  untenable  for  NGOs.  In  January  1993.  the 
U.N..  GOS.  and  several  INGOs  met  to  discuss  the 
concerns  of  the  INGOs  and  changing  longstandinp 
policies  which  have  impgded  the  NGOs.   The 
conference  ended  on  a  cautious  but  optimistic  note 
with  the  GOS  appearing  forthf^r^i^jg  during  the 
meetings.    Several  substantial  agreements  were 
produced  during  the  discussions. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  donors  and  the  international 
NGOs  working  in  Sudan  is  the  killings  of  several 
relief  workers  in  mid  1992  by  both  the  GOS  and 
SPLA.  In  August,  two  Sudanese  employees  of 
USAID  were  convicted  of  treason  by  a  militar>' 
tribunal  and  executed.    Two  other  USG  employees 
remain  unaccounted  for  since  early  August.  In 
response,  several  diplomatic  options  were  pursued  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  through  the  U.N.  and 
bilaterally,  and  a  Congressional  Resolution  was 
passed  in  October  condemning  GOS  abuses  of  human 
rights.  In  October  1992,  the  Director  of  OFDA.  Jim 
Kunder,  and  U.S.  Ambassador  Petterson.  the  first 
USG  officials  to  visit  Juba  in  eight  months,  met  with 
the  remaining  Foreign  Service  Nationals,  and 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  GOS  to  evacuate 
these  employees.  Bv  December  27.  1992.  four  of  the 
eight  USATD  employees  remnining  in  Juba  and  24 
family  members  had  been  voluntarily  evacuated  to 
Khartoum.    At  the  34th  session  of  the  Comminee  on 
Food  Aid  Policies  and  Programs  in  Rome  m  earlv 
November,  the  former  Director  of  AID'S  Bureau 
for  Food  and  Humamlarian  Assistance.  -.Andrew 
Natsios,  bigtiljghted  that  USG  interests  in  Sudan  were 
only  humanitarian,  then  condemned  the  GOS  for  the 
killings  and  subsequent  cover-up. 
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Situation  by  State 

UPPER  NILE:  Coodilions  for  the  estimaMd  10.000 
people  in  KooEor  are  believed  to  be  the  worst  in 
Sudan.  The  resulting  damage  of  four  separate  Nuer 
raids  in  Kopgor  from  September  1991  to  June  1992 
and  more  recent  counterattacks  by  the  SPLA/Garang 
faction  has  caused  'absolutely  catastrophic'  Himngi* 
to  Koneor.  according  to  Whh*  monitors.  There  are  no 
9^lild^ep  under  five  in  the  area,  as  they  have  all  died. 
according  to  local  authorities.  Those  rrm«jning 
survive  solely  on  wild  fruits  and  grasses,  as  their 
food  stocks  are  totally  exhausted  due  to  crop  failure 
caused  by  heavy  flooding.  They  live  in  desperate 
conditions  and  have  no  livestock.    In  the  early  1980's 
there  were  289.000  head  of  cattle  (according  to  the 
extensive  surveys  conducted  in  preparation  for  the 
Jonglei  Canal. ^  Flying  over  that  Kongor  area  today. 
'there  is  not  one  single  cow.'  In  view  of  the  critical 
situation.  WFP  has  commenced  two  weekly  flights  to 
the  area.    The  arrival  of  food  aid  has  attracted  more 
displaced  to  Kongor.    With  both  the  SPLA/Garang 
and  the  SPLA^aW  rlHlming  control  of  Kongor.  relief 
officials  have  appealed  to  the  factions  to  not  engage 
in  fighting  in  the  Kongor  area. 

Bor.  once  a  heavily  populated  GOS  garrison  town  and 
important  UN/OLS  field  post,  is  today  largely 
deserted  and  the  former  UN/NGO  compound  has 
been  destroyed.  In  early  December,  a  WFP 
assessment  team  found  fewer  that  1.000  civilians  in 
Bor,  and  no  more  than  6.000  civilians  in  the 
immfdiate  outlying  areas.    The  GOS  controls  a  five 
mile  radius  around  Bor  town,  and  it  is  unknown  how 
many  displaced  are  living  in  the  "no  man's  land' 
between  the  GOS-  and  the  SPLA-  controlled  areas. 
Of  the  former  150.000  residents,  the  U.N,  estimates 
that  over  50,000  people  were  displaced  to  Ame  at  the 
end  of  1991,  and  an  additional  30,000-50,000 
displaced  to  the  west  in  1992. 

Interfactional  SPLA  fighting  and  intratribal  Nuer 
fighting  have  caused  a  great  number  of  people  in 
Avod  to  suffer,  as  well  as  extensive  loss  to  livestock 
in  raids.    At  the  end  of  January,  WFP  reported  that 
the  situation  in  Ayod  was  becoming  increasingly  out 
of  control  for  the  60,000  displaced  in  the  area,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  currently  surviving  on  wild  foods.    A 
local  nutritional  survey  in  mid-January  reported  that 
the  malnutrition  rale  was  over  40%  among  children 
and  elderly.  Cases  of  malaria,  kala  azar.  tuberculous, 
giardia.  amoebiasis.  measles,  meningitis,  and  scabies 
were  apparent  among  the  general  population.  In  view 


of  the  situation.  WFP  commenced  airlifting  food  and 
non-food  items  to  Avod. 

The  situation  in  Waal  is  critical  with  the  number  of 
displaced  arriving  from  Kongor,  Poktap  and  Duk 
areas  rising.  Since  October  the  population  in  Waat 
haa  increased  from  10,000  to  28.000.  Relief  officials 
are  preparing  to  move  the  camp  to  Uvai.  an  area 
south  of  Waat.  where  water  supplies  are  more  suited 
to  host  the  camp'.^  large  and  still  growing  population. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demands,  the  WFP  airlift 
operation  needs  to  continue. 

In  Renk.  a  recent  NGO  nutrition  survey  revealed  that 
overall  malnutrition  was  18.7%  among  children  under 
five,  down  from  26.4%  in  1991.    Despite  continued 
USAID-funded  nutritional  interventions,  the  lack  of 
clean  water  supplies  is  the  leading  cause  of 
malnutrition  among  the  migratory  population. 

Since  November  1992.  the  situation  in  Malakal  has 
improved.  Reports  in  mid-Januarv  indicate  that  food 
is  adequately  available  in  the  markets  now  that  GOS 
barges  have  arrived.  Conditions  for  the  displaced  in 
Pocballa  and  Pibor  are  also  impmving  as  WFP 
continues  to  complete  two  flights  a  week  delivering 
food  and  non-food  items 

BAHR  EL  GHAZAL:  Over  the  past  several  years, 
this  area  has  experienced  repeated  crop  failure  due  to 
droughts  and  floods,  and  cattle  losses  due  to  raids  and 
conflicts.  Population  migrations  have  generally  tended 
toward  the  north.    Aweil.  Gorial.  and  Toni  Districts 
of  Bahr  el  Ghazal  in  particular  have  been  almost 
completely  inaccessible  to  OLS.      Populations  from 
these  areas  fled  to  southern  Darfur  and  southern 
Kordofan  in  early  1992.    The  'lean  season'  has  come 
several  months  too  early,  and  those  who  elected  not 
to  migrate  last  year  are  now  facing  imminfni  famine 
due  to  depleted  household  stocks.    Fish  nets  and 
books  are  desperately  needed,  and  U.N,  and  NGO 
tmomc  .rt  Considering  airdrops  of  relief  food. 

In  mid-Januarv.  a  joint  U.N. /Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Commiiision  fRRC^  team  reported  that  the  overall 
health  situation  in  Raga.  with  a  displaced  population 
of  19.310.  was  poor  due  to  lack  of  drugs  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  past  year.    Malaria,  skin  infection. 
and  very  high  malnutrition  rates  were  also  reported 
among  children  under  five  and  the  elderly.    Water  is 
critical  in  Raga  with  only  one  pump  currently 
operating  for  the  entire  population. 
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EQUATORIA:  An  estimattd  80.000  displaced. 
primarily  Dinki  from  the  Koneor/Bor  tret  live  in  the 
Triple  A  camps:  Ame.  Aswt.  and  Atepc.    The 
condition  of  these  camps,  which  are  located  near 
Nimule  close  to  the  Uganda  border,  ha5  deteriorated 
^IrynytiraJlv  sJDce  roost  of  the  NGOs  left  the  area, 
following  the  SPLA  shooting  of  3  OLS  relief  workers 
and  one  journalist  in  September.    There  is  great 
concern  about  the  fate  of  this  twpulation  in  the  event 
of  a  GOS  offensive  from  the  north.  While  the  SPLA 
ni«ip'*'os  that  the  E)ink«  will  «ng;ppt  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  north,  the  displaced  would  likely  meet 
with  fierce  tribal  clashes  en  route. 

Reports  at  the  end  of  Jtnmry  indicated  that  the 
situation  in  Juba  ha-t  improved  in  the  past  nynth<  «nd 
now  re""'"'  '•»lp.  General  food  distribution  to 
236.000  beneficiaries  is  proceeding  well,  and  the 
WFP  airlift  operation  from  Entebbe  to  Juba 
continues.  A  nutritionaj  survey  conducted  in  early 
1993  concluded  that  the  malnutrition  rate  among 
children  was  12.4%.  of  which  10.5%  were 
moderately  malnourished,  and  1.9%  severely 
malnourished.    A  WFP  barge  destined  for  Juba  from 
Malalcal  has  beep  plagued  with  prohlfrp^,  jnciuding 
the  looting  of  over  1 ,000  MT  from  the  barge  in 
Shambe  by  SPLA  forces.    U.N. /OLS  officials  are 
hoi>eful  that  on-going  negotiations  will  enable  future 
barge  convoys  to  supply  Juba. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  continues  to  deliver  Title  D 
commodities  to  the  Equatoria  Region,  where  recent 
estimates  suggest  that  the  number  of  displaced  is 
500,000.    Of  these,  the  OLS  reports  only  250,000  are 
accessible  to  relief  teams.  Most  relief  operations  have 
been  temporarily  halted  due  to  the  1992  killings  of 
relief  workers. 

KHARTOUM:    Tbt  charged  atmosphere  surroimding 
the  demolition  of  Khartoum  displaced  and  squatter 
settlements  in  late  1990  has  subsided  somewhat,  but 
foreed  relocations  by  the  GOS  continue.    Despite 
attempts  by  the  U.N..  donors,  and  NGOs  to  stop  the 
GOS  forced  removal  policy,  the  Khartoum  Slate 
Minister  of  Housing  recenily  said  that  200.000- 
300.000  additional  residents  will  be  affected  by  future 
relocation  activities.    All  but  two  spontaneous 
displaced  settlem^n"!  withig  the  city  have  been 
demolished. 

Only  60.000  of  the  estimated  700.000  persons 
displaced  last  year  in  Khartoum  moved  to  the  GOS 
'official'  displaceri  cjrnps,  where  they  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  relief.    The  remaining  displaced 


disappeared  into  the  general  population  in  Khartoum. 
The  two  displaced  cypj,  I^^^l  Aulia  and  Al  .Saliiim 
are  located  outside  Khartoum  and  lack  adequate 
essential  services.  Until  October  1992.  INGOs  were 
prohibited  from  implementing  proiects  in  any  official 
relocation  camp.    As  of  early  February  1993.  Action 
Internationale  Centre  la  Fiim  rAim  has  two  OFDA- 
funded  clinics  in  the  official  relocation  ■;^irr  "^  }the\ 
Aulia.  where  MSF/Holland  also  operates  two  clinics 
.nd  .  Mnimion  program  with  USAID/Dutch/EEC 
funding.   These  NGOs  still  mu.<it  obtain  i<f^i^  fn; 
their  expatriate  staff  to  visit  or  work  in  the  caju,  Al 
Salaam  is  more  restrictive:  the  IJ$/^tP-funded 
program  for  the  Adventist  Development  and  Relief 
Agency  has  succeed  in  copy|i'ting  one  roimd  of 
general  food  distribution  in  the  caipp  using  national 
NGOs.  Restrictions  on  access  to  iKk  i;^Tjjpi  on  a  daily 
bases  continue  to  hinrirr  the  monitoring  and 
jjnplf  rprptation  of  project  activities  in  the  caqjp«i 

DARFUR:   North  Darfur  is  cunentlv  experiencing 
chronic  food  shortages.  Following  several  months  of 
restrictions  by  local  relief  mmmini^et.  limited 
distribution  of  wheat  has  been  allowed  to  several 
areas. 

By  late-October.  91,668  displaced  had  fled  civil  war 
and  were  living  in  nine  camps  in  Ed  Da'ein  where 
water  and  saniution  facilities  are  extremely 
inadequate,  and  malnutrition  rates  very  high.   Relief 
efforts  by  NGOs  and  the  European  Community  have 
provided  substantial  funding  to  the  province  for  local 
purchase  of  food  for  supplementary  feeding  centers, 
jerry  cans,  fuel,  clothes,  and  shelter.    Regular  food 
deliveries  since  have  reduced  malnutrition  rates  and 
stabilized  the  food  situation,  yet  NGOs  continue  to 
stress  the  need  to  provide  a  more  balanced  food 
ration  and  improve  water  and  saniution  facilities.  In 
an  agreement  with  SCF/UK,  WFP  provides  975  MT 
of  food  on  a  monthly  basis  to  the  displaced  in  Ed 
Da'ein.  SCF/UK  also  provided  48  OFDA-funded 
health  kits  to  clinics  in  Ed  Da'ein  and  Buram  state  to 
meet  the  needs  of  approximately  480,000  people  for 
four  months. 

KORDOFAN:  While  relief  efforts  in  northern 
Kordofan  continue  to  wind  down,  the  numbers  of 
displaced  arriving  in  southern  Kordofan  are  nsing  due 
to  continuing  new  arrivals  of  displaced  from  Bahr  EI 
Ghazal  and  the  relocation  of  thousands  from  the  .N'uba 
Mountains. 

The  current  rwpulation  of  Abive  has  increased  to 
66.000  and  conlmues  to  grow  with  50  displaced 
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iTTivine  daily  from  north  Bahr  el  G^^^*l  in  """Th  "^ 
food.  Loo]  relief  fjifT|iTiitttes  and  NGOa  recnnipiend 
that  food  be  prepositioped  in  order  to  start  the  generaJ 
food  distribution  bv  April  before  roatij  become 
j[)[l^r^.ftible  duririg  the  oncoT^iny  fTi^iy  season. 

In  early  November,  the  U.N.  reported  that  the 
number  of  displaced  living  in  Meiram  was  43,541. 
(70%  are  children).  Malnutrition,  measles,  diarrhea, 
malaria,  eye  infections  and  scabies  are  widespread 
there,  where  the  average  death  rate  in  September  was 
20  per  day.  Nearly  half  the  population  remain  without 
shelter  and  sanitation  facilities  are  virtually  non- 
existent.   Since  late  September  the  food  situation  has 
improved  due  to  a  food  distribution  and  the  reopening 
of  the  rail  line  reopened  resulting  in  the  arrival  of  18 
food  wagons.  The  malnutrition  rate  dropped  from 
59%  in  July  to  24%  in  October.  In  general,  however, 
relief  operations  ijj  ^^ffjfiirp  and  other  destinations  in 
southern  Kordofan  are  not  proceeding  well  as 
international  NGOs  have  pot  been  permitted  to  assist 
the  displaced  in  southern  Kordofan. 

Motivations  behind  a  GOS  campaign  to  relocate  the 
Nuba  displaced  remain  unclear.    According  to 
government  officials,  the  Nuba  displaced  were  moved 
for  their  own  good  as  heavy  rains  in  Kadugli  would 
have  caused  serious  logistical  constraints  on  the 
delivery  of  relief  supplies.    IronicallVi  rpunY  nf  (he 
Nuba  displaced  have  been  relocated  to  'peace 
villages'  located  in  areas  of  southern  Kordofan  that 
will  be  inaccessible  during  the  rainy  season.    There  is 
concern,  however,  that  the  GOS  campaign  is  part  of  a 
military  strategy  to  depopulate  the  Nuba  Mountams 
and  reallocate  the  land  to  popular  defense  force 
militias.  Investigations  of  alleged  human  righL<  ihu-ses 
in  the  Nuba  Mountams  continue. 

Following  an  order  by  the  Governor  of  Kordofan  to 
relocate  25.000-30.000  displaced  staying  in  Kadugli, 
17,383  people  were  relocated  by  the  end  of  July  to 
the  following  areas:  5.541  to  Um  Ruwaba;  3,725  to 
El  Obeid  (Sheikan);  3,236  to  Sidra:  2,365  to  Bara: 
500  to  Um  Kereidem;  and  2,116  to  En  Nahud.  8^; 
early  February  1993.  most  of  the  Nuba  displaced 
have  been  relocated  again  to  'i>eace  villages'  in  areas 
nf  in«i«curirv  in  southern  Kordofan. 

The  Nuba  displaced  are  arriving  in  poor  condition  at 
all  relocation  sites.  A  survey  by  the  Sudanese  Red 
Crescent  (SRC)  in  late  July  revealed  child 
malnutrition  rates  of  59.5%.  Local  authorities 
continue  to  limit  access  for  INGO  and  UN. 
personnel  to  the  Kadugli  area;  only  SRC  officials  are 


granted  access  to  the  camps.  Local  NGOs  are  trying 
to  provide  urgently  needed  medical  assistance  and 
supplementary  feeding  in  both  Kadugli  and  the 
relocation  sites.  Resources  and  NGO  involvement, 
however,  are  too  limited  to  meet  the  real  survival 
needs  of  the  displaced.  Relief  officials  are  hopeful 
t}i«t  tY  fBcent  INGO</r;n';  uii^^  will  result  in 
imrpv^i  access  to  displaced  and  relocated  Nuba 
populations. 

CENTRAL:  Local  authorities  have  b»nnftd  all 
general  food  distribution  to  the  66.000  displaced  in 
Kosti.  In  early  February.  CONCERN  is  conducting 
surveys  nf  thy  fjr^y  jg  piyparation  for  targeting 
children,  women,  elderly,  and  handicapped  for  food 
distribution,  (The  last  food  distribution  to  Kosti  was 
in  (Jctober.  benefiting  10.5(X)  people.) 

Assistance  ProTided  by  the  U.S.  Goveninient 
(USG) 

On  Oct.  26,  1992,  U.S.  Ambassador  Don  Petterson 
redeclared  the  civil  strife/displaced  persons  disaster  in 
Sudan,  determining  that  USG  relief  assistance  would 
be  needed  for  FY  1993.  USG  relief  assistance  to 
Sudan  is  provided  through  A.I.D.'s  Office  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA),  A.I.D.'s  Office 
of  Food  for  Peace  (FFP),  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  and  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  (RP). 

On  June  1,  A.I.D.'s  Bureau  for  Food  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  became  the  responsible 
bureau  for  USAID/Khartoum.  whose  status  has  now 
changed  to  an  A.I.D.  Affairs  Office  with  the  role  to 
monitor  programs  supported  with  USAID  funding 
and/or  commodities.  Responsibilities  associated  with 
the  management  of  P.L.4gO  Title  II  and  section  416 
programs  were  transferred  to  AID/Washington. 

USG  assistance  to  Sudan  in  FY  1991  totalled  more 
than  $170  million,  a  breakdown  of  which  can  be 
found  in  previous  OFDA  situation  reports.  Below  is  a 
summary  of  all  USG  assistance  for  FY  1992  to 
present: 

OFDA  Assistance 

Grant  to  WVRD  for  emergency  food  distribution  in 
southern  Sudan $406,994 

Grant  to  AF  of  American  Friends  of  Action 
Internationale  Centre  la  Faim  (AICFl  for  6-month 
nutrition/health  program  in  Pakok $202,272 
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Grant  to  UMCEF  for  drug  essential 

program $1,000,000 

Grant  to  AICF  for  emergency  feeding 

progrwn  in  Bor    $150,895 

Grant  to  SCFAJK  for  purciuse  of  medical 

tupplie*  (for  600  kits)  in  Dufur $482,943 

Giant  to  Mercy  Corps  International  for  purchase  of 
drugs  for  southern  Sudan     $342,630 

Grant  to  IRC  for  expansion  of  non-food  relief 
umbrella  program  for  displaced $3,000,000 

Grant  to  UNICEF  to  support  AirServ  flight  services 
from  Lokichokio  into  southern  Sudan   .  .  .     $528,000 

Funding  to  audit  and  negotiate  contract 

with  AirServ $1,365 

Cost  of  transport  to  replace  plastic  sheeting  to 
OFDA  stockpile $4,558 

Grant  to  U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP)  for  air 
operations  in  the  north,  including  personnel  and  relief 
supplies $1,000,000 

Grant  to  UNDP  for  staff  support $130,000 

Funding  for  continuation  of  port  monitoring 

services    $24,000 

Funding  for  UNICEF/OLS  aircraft 

evaluation $7,447 

Amendment  to  grant  for  UNICEF/OLS  aircraft 
evaluation $848 

Funding  to  evaluate  AirServ  operations  ....    $7,700 

Grant  with  IRC  for  southern  primary  health 

care     $551,645 

Grant  with  WVRD  for  emergency  feeding  program  in 
southern  Sudan     $116,921 

Grant  with  CARE  for  support  of  P.L.480 
commodities    $1,457,909 

Contract  for  FFP  Officer $56,093 

Amendment  grant  with  UNICEF/OLS  for  Airserv 
Operations  in  Southern  Sudan $1,153,860 


Grant  with  SCFAJS  for  a  food  reUef  program  in  Um 
Rawad $482,635 

Amendment  grant  with  the  Adventist  Development 
and  Relief  Agency  (ADRA)  to  continue  Emergency 
Food  Distribution  Program    $335,262 

Grant  with  DHA/UKDRO  for  2  sUff  members  for 
one  year     $402,000 

Procuremeat  of  winter  blankets  and  plastic 

sheeting $529,100 

Grant  with  WVRD  for  Emergency  Feeding  and 
Relief  Program $882,332 

Miscellaneous  expenses  from  6/1-12/31/92  .    $56,000 

TOTAL  OFDA  FY  1992 $13,313,409 

FY  1993 

Funding  for  TDY  contractor    $32,307 

Replacement  cost  for  16,500  blankets  ....    $93,232 

Transport  of  16,520  wool  blankets $16,520 

Grant  with  CARE  for  internal 

transport  of  plastic  sfaeetmg $70.647 

Transport  of  1.000  rolls  of  plastic  from  rnannfamiiTr 
to  Leghorn    $35.000 

Grant  with  WFP  for  airlift  into 

southern  Sudan $700.000 

Funding  for  services  of  PSC     $17". 742 

Funding  for  services  of  PSC  acting  as 

Emergencv/Disastgr  Awittinfi* 

Coordinator  for  Sudan    $182.958 

Grant  with  WTT  for  ftmding  of  Nile  barge  shipmtnis 

to  Juba.  two  food  monitors,  and 

buffalo  air  operations $1.075.000 

TOTAL  OFDA  FY  1993 $2.383.406 

hhP  Assistance 

For  FY  1992,  FFP  programmed  50,470  MT  of  Title 

n  food  at  a  cost  of  $26,081,000,  including  transport. 

TOTAL  FFP  FY  1992 $26,081,000 
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FY  1993 

Thus  far  in  FY93.  FFP  programmed  33.354  MT  of 

Title  n  food  at  a  cost  for  $15.507.200.  including 

transport. 

TOTAL  FFP  FY  1993 $15.507.200 

USDA  Assistance 

For  FY  1992,  USDA  contributed  75,430  MT  of  com 
■nd  sorghum,  made  available  through  the  Section  416 
U.S.  food  program,  to  ADRA,  CARE,  SCFAJS,  and 
WFP.  The  cost  of  the  commodities,  including 
tnmsport,  is  $20,488,600. 

TOTAL  USDA  FY  1992    $20,488,600 

FY  1993 

Thus  far  in  FY  1993,  USDA  contributed  10,000  MT 
of  com  through  the  Section  416  U.S.  food  program, 
valued  at  $4,760,000. 

TOTAL  USDA  FY  1993    $4.760.000 

RP  Assistance 

In  1992,  RP  specifically  earmarked  $834,500  to  WFP 
for  refugees  in  Sudan.  In  addition,  RP  contributed 
$44.5  million  to  UNHCR  and  $28  million  to  ICRC 
for  their  Africa-wide  programs,  a  portion  of  which 
was  used  for  refugee  and  conflict  victims  in  Sudan. 

TOTAL  RP  FY  1992    $834,500 

In  1993.  RP  to  date  has  contributed  $43  million  to 
UNHCR  and  $29  million  to  ICRC  for  their  Africa- 
wide  programs,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  applied  for 
refugee  and  conflict  victims  in  Sudan. 

TOTAL  USG  Assistance  for 

FY  1992-1993 ♦83.368.115 


-^V-^       JV^W^ 


-^.J!^ 


Jaf^es  Kunder 

Director 

Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
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SUDAN  1983-85 
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Operation  Lifeline  Sudan: 
Position  of  Monitors 
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APPENDIX  4 
SOUTHERiJ  SUDAN  -  1986 
AFFECTED  POPULATIONS 


Area 

EQUATORIA 
Tsrekeka 
Tindilo 
Tali  Post 
Jufca  Town 
Southern  Bari 
Bungo 
Torit/Kapoeta 

BAHR  AL-GHAZAL 
Kau  town 
Aweil/Gogrial 
Rurcbek 
Tcnj 
Yirol 

UPrER  NILE 
Kadok/Xaka 
Malakal  Town 
Renk 

Mayon/Bentiu 
Maban/Melut 


Needy  Population 


22,000 
5,000 
7,000 

15,000 

5,000 

4,000 

130,000 


10,000 

157,000 

Ko  Data 

15,000 

20,000 


34,000 
40,000 

4,000 
50,000 

4,000 


source  of  the  Problem 


War 

War 

War 

War 

Persistent  Drought 

Drought. 

War,  Cattle  Rustling 


War,  Muraihileen  Raiding 
War,  Murahileen  Raiding 
War,  Insect  Infestations 
War 
War 


Drought ,  War 

War 

War 

War,  Cattle  Rustling 

War 


GRAND  TOTAL: 


547,000+  In  Need 
1,000,000  Vulnerable 


Source:   Sudan  Council  of  Churches,  "Especial  Rfepcrt  on  Southern  Sudan," 
Khartoum,  February  3,  198  6. 


APPENDIX  5 
JXXBA   DISPLACED  -  JULY  198  6 


Juba  Population,  19S3  Census: 
July  1986  Estinate: 

Of  VThich: 

Displaced  Living  with  Peraanent  Residents: 

Displaced  Persons  in  Camps 


85,000 
150-180,000 


30-40,000 
20-30,000 
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APPENDIX  6 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

USAID  EMERGENCY  FOOD  AID  PROGRAM 

BY  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATION  AND  REGION 


Reaion 

XppnaqQ 

Cotnmod: 

^ty. 

Cost 

Transport  Cost 

Oarfur  (SCF/U.K.) 

48,000 

$11.1 

ni. 

LI  ion 

$  4.5  million 

Kordofan  (SCF/U.S.) 
(CARE) 

47,700 
97,700 

$14.3 
$26.9 

$  4.2 

$  8.4 

Central  (World  Vision) 
(ADRA) 

24,100 
3,700 

$  8.6 
$  1.8 

$  0.6 
$  0.4 

Northern  (ADRA) 

900 

$  0.4 

$  0.1 

TOTAL: 

222.100 

$63. 1 

S18.2 

Southern  (ICRC-General)  3,000 
Source:  USAID-Khajrtoum,  1987 


$  0.3 


$  1.3 
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APPENDIX    1 
RAINFALL,    EL  OBEID,    NORTH   KORDOFAN 

1941-1970  386  BJB  (Average) 

1970-1977  350  nm  (Average) 

1978-1984  280  Bua  (average) 

1984  132   mm 

Source:      INTSORMIL,    El  Obeid,    December  1984. 


APPENDIX   2 

UNITED   STATES   ASSISTANCE   TO   SUDAN 

1984-1985   DROUGHT  RELIEF 

Purpose  Dollars  Expended 

Food  Commodities  $166,000,000 

Ocean  Freight  47,000,000 

Inland  Transportation  34,000,000 

Railroad  Repair  &   Logistics  Managenent                     13,000,000 

Total:  $260,000,000 


APPENDIX  3 

198  5  USAID-SUDAN  FOOD  AID  PROGRAM 

COMMODITY  DELIVERIES  AND  TRANSPORT  COSTS 

Other    Cost  of     Cost  of       Total 
S.orQhua   Food  ;^id  Cor.r:oditv   Transport       Cost 
(Tons)     ($000)     ($000)        ($000)  ($0CO) 

NORTH  REGION 
Darfur 

♦SCF/UK    188,000     5,970       47.6         78.5  $126.1 

Other      231,000    17,920      67.1        94.3         S155.4 

*CARE,  UN/WFP 

TOTAL  NORTH: 

419,000    22,890     $114.7       $172.3  S281.5 

TOTAL  SOUTH: 

6,000       510       $1.8  -  $1.8 

*   Managed   by   Save   the    Children   Foundation    of   the   United   Kingdom, 
CARE   International,    and   the  UN/World  Food  Program. 
Source:      USAID-Khartoua,    1986. 
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TABLE  8 
SUDANESE  REFUGEES  IN  ETHIOPIAN  CAMPS 


Date  Location 

Itang         Dimina      Asosa       TOTAL 

March  1983      10,000  n/a        n/a                  10.000 

June  1986         -  5,000        n/a 

August  1986       -  -          n/a                  120,000 

June  1987       130,000  15.000      20,000       165,000 

April  1988         -  35,000          -         250.000 

n/a:  Not  applicable. 
Source:  USAID-Sudan 
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..._._. .. /yipE>;j5tX-rl- •..— 

DISPLACED  POPULATIONS  IN  SUDAN 

UNDER  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  FOOD  NEEDS,  IN  METRIC  TONS 

OCTOBER  1988 


Towa  Displaced  Qsm   Oil 

Juba  90,000  1,080       135 

Yei  60,000  720       90 

Wau  50.000  600        75 

Aweil  65.000  975       98 

Malakal  45,000  540       68 


Pul'e5 


Babanusa 
El  Muglad 
Meiram 
Abyei 
Kadugli 


3.300 
4.000 
6,000 
30,000 
2,500 


40 

72 

360 

30 


5 

48 
9 
45 

4 


Nahud,  Tibbun       3,000 


Kosti 
Renic 

TOTAL: 


63.500 
40,000 

^61.800 


Khartoum       1,000,000 
Ethiopia         350,000 
SPLA  Territory     ? 


36        5 

756       95 
480       60 

5.725      695  fi 

None  programmed. 
Not  available. 
None  Programmed. 


GRAND  TOTAL    2.000.000-t- 

Note:    Dau  supplied  by  various  private  voluntary  organizations.    Consumption  based  on  a  very 
minimum  adult  daily  ration  of  1,900  kilocalories. 


Omdurman 

GRAND  TOTAL:       ]  .600.000 

Source:  USAID-Sudan,  HI- 1 989. 


Goal,  Interaid.  MSF/F,  etc. 


79-499   n 


Q-^   -   4 
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APPENDIX  12 
APPENDIX  14THE  SOUTHERN  DISPLACED  -  MARCH  1989  ESTIMATE 


Sill. 


Displaced         PVO  Operations 


South  Kordofan 

Abyei 

BabaBusa 

Meiram 

Tlbbun 

Kadugli 

Muglad 

TOTAL: 

A  well 

Wau 

Raga 


TOTAL: 

Eouatoda 

Juba 

Yei 

TOTAL: 


32,000 


Sudanese  Red  Crescent.  MSF/B 
12,000  Concern 

11,000  MSF/France 

3.000  Concern 

5,000  AICF 

18,000  Concert 


34,000 


MSF/France,  ICRC 
40,000  ICRC,  MSF/Holland 

20.000  MSF/Belgium 


94.000 
175,000 

21L0SQ 


Sudanaid,  SCC,  Oxfam,  NCA  etc. 
50,000  Sudanaid,  SCC 


MalakaJ 
Renk 

TOTAL; 

Cectral 

Kosti 

Damazia 

TOTAL: 
Paired  Villages 

Khartoum  North 
Khartoum 


50,000 
20,000  Concern 

70.000 


SCC,  Sudanaid 


60,000  Concern,  MSF/Holland 

35,000  Sudanaid 


20.00<?  Oxfam,  SCF/U.K. 

1,015,000 


SCC,  SCF/U.K.,  Sudanaid.  etc. 
Concern,  Goal,  SCC,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  14 
SOUTHJERN  SUDAN  -  OPERATION  LIFELINE  SL-DAN 

FOOD  AID  TO  SPLA  CONTROLLED  REGIONS 
TONNAGE  MOVED.  MARCH  THROUGH  JUNE  1989 


Location  Tonnage       Method  of  Participant 

Cereals       Shipment 

FOUATQRIA  REGION 

Kapoeu  4.110        Road  via  Uganda     WV/NPA/USAID 

Torit  1,950        Air  via  Kenya       WFP 

2.490        Road  via  Kenya      WFP/USAED 
Nimule  2,330        Road  via  Uganda     WFP 


TOTAL: 

10.880        TARGET:        12.5.00 

UPPER  NIL] 

& 

Naiir 

30         Air  via  Kenya       WFP 

Akobo 

40        Air  via  Kenya       WFP 

Kongor 

770        Air  via  Kenya       ICRC/EC 

3or/Baidit 

910        Road  via  Kenya      WFP 

180         Air  via  Kenya       WFP 

Pibor 

50        Air  via  Kenya       WFP 

Pcchala 

20         Air  via  Kenya        USAlD 

Leer/Adok 

790        Air  via  Uganda      ICRC/EC 

TOTAL; 


2.7?9         TARGET;        12.925 


F.AHR  AL-GHAZAL 

Mabior/Udum    '      1,160        UN  Flagged  Train    EC/ODA 
Akon  1,S60        Air  via  Uganda      ICRC/EC 

Yirol  2.170         Air  via  Uganda      ICRC/EC 


TOTAL: 

GRAND 
TOTAL; 


iJ22.        TARGET:         9.380 


lj.860        TARGET:       2AM1 
Source:   Government  of  Sudan,  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission,  and  UN/WFP,  vni-l9S9. 
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APPENDIX  19 

OPERATION  LIFELINE  SUDAN  -  1989 

RELIEF  FOOD  DELIVERIES  -  FINAL  TABULATION 


(government:  Areas 

Equatoria 

Upper  Nile 

Bahr  al-Ghazal 

Kordofan 

Darfur 

Central 

Khartoun 

SPLA  Areas 

Equatoria- 
Upper  Nile 
Bahr  al-Ghazal 

GRAND  TOTAL: 

Source:  Qovermcent  of  Sudan,  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
November  1989. 


OLS 

3/1989-10/1989 

I^rqet 

l/1990-10yj.990 

30,640 

16,050 

31,940 

5,110 

5,910 

10,850 

10,940 

12,530 

12,010 

16,670 

18,820 

19,250 

1,920 

4,000 

6,660 

460 

3,000 

640 

520 

1,170 

1,050 

6?.26Q 

61,480 

82,4(?9 

12,250 

12,500 

13,660 

6,560 

12,930 

6.630 

5,790 

9,380 

5,790 

?4,6PO 

34,910 

26,080 

?0,?60 

?6,?9g 

108.400 

pPLA  Area 

Kapoeta 

Tor  it 

Bor 

Hixule 

Pibor 

Pochala 

waat 

Ayot 

Kongor 

Bo&a 

TOTAL 
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APPENDIX  20 

PROPOSED  FOOD  AID  DELIVERIES  -  1990 

EQUATORIA  REGION 

OPERATION  LIFELINE  SUDAN 


COS  Area 

Juba  14,300 

Yei  4,400 

Maridi  1,100 

TOTAL  19.800 


MT  Total 

6< 

,600 

5, 

,500 

,400 

,300 

,100 

,100 

,100 

,100 

2, 

,200 

600 

27, 

,000 

Grand  Total  OLS  Il/South   46.800 


Source:  "Outline  Plan  for  the  Continued  Supply  of  Emergency  Food 
Aid  to  South  Sudan  (Only  Supply  Through  Kenya  and  Uganda)."  WFP, 
Nairobi.   October  1989. 


■APPeTOIX  '21 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

SOUTHERN  SUDAN  RELIEF  OPERATIONS 

METRIC  TONNAGE  DELIVERED 


D.a.te 


Delivery  to  SPLA 
Food/Non  Food 


Delivery  to  GOS 
/Non  Food 


Grand 

Total 


26-XII-1988-  Froa  inception  to  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan; 

11-111-1989  1,280/50   =  1,330    1,340/120   =   1,460 

12-III-1989-  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  to  Military  Coup: 

l-VII-19a9  5,570/420  =  5,990    5,740/590   =   6,330 

2-VII-1989-  Military  Coup  to  Blue  Nile  Battle: 

14-X-1989  5,740/580  =  6,320    9,790/1,190   10,980 


lS-X-1989- 
ll-XI-1989 


Blue  Nile  Battle  to  Suspension  of  Flights: 
5,740/590  =  6,330   10,010/1,650   11,660 


2,790 
12,320 
17,300 
17,990 


Source:   ICRC,  Khartoum,  Situation  Reports  for  South  Sudan. 


APPENDIX  22 
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ESTIMATED   FOOD  AID    INVENTORIES 
JANUARY    15,    1990 


Location 

Date 

Inventorv 

Recipients 

Duration 

Juba 
Yei 

3-1-90 

3-1-90 

660  MT 

410 

188,000 
74,500 

2  weeks 

3  months 

Wau 
Aweil 

8-1-90 
20-XX-89 

1,000 
620 

26,000 
5,000 

2  nonths 
3  months 

Malakal 
Renk 

lO-XII-89 
1-1-90 

4,240 

nil 

45,000 
10,000 

4  nonths 

Abyei 

Huglad  Area 
En  Nahud 

8-1-90 
1-1-90 
8-1-90 

570 

4,350 

390 

40,000 
32,000 
10,600 

1  month 

5  months 

6  veeJcs 

Source:. 

USAID,  Khartoum,  1-1990. 

Area 

Kordofan 
Darfur 
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APPENDIX  23 
MILLET  AND  SORGHUM  PRODUCTION  -  WESTERN  SUDAN 

1982/86  favg)   1986/87   ?.987/88    1988./89    1989/90 

301,000  tons    334,000   187,000    710,000    236,000 
252,000        234,000    88,000    644,000    413,000 


Source:  USAID -Khartoum,  Food  Security  Operations  Group,  1-1990. 


APPENDIX  24 

OPERATION  LIFELINE  SUDAN  II 

SUMMARY  BUDGET  ($000) 


Government  Areas 

SRRA  Areas 

Sector 

?VS 

Ls-iSudaQ 

$.U.S. 

Food 

15,000 

- 

3,158 

Health  &  Nutrition 

3,997 

14,511 

4,630 

Water  &  Sanitation 

7,171 

- 

1,400 

Education 

451 

11,388 

400 

Seeds,  Livestock,  Fish 

1,276 

4,044 

1,400 

Shelter  &  Survival 

1,046 

14,100 

500 

Relocation 

10,000 

- 

- 

Food  for  Work 

2,500 

- 

250 

Khartoum  Displaced 

6,930 

20,360 

- 

Capital  Expenditures 

7,880 

- 

- 

Technical  Assistance 

280 

— 

150 

Subtotal: 

$56,531 

64,403  LS 

$11,888 

Relief  Costs: 

$73 

,786 

Food  Reserve: 

2, 

,368 

Support  Services  Costs 

9, 

,187 

Transport  &  Logistics 

Costs 

33, 

,055 

GRAh'D  TOTAL  OLS  II: 

$118, 

,396,000.00 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  BARBARA 

lERKELE^      •      DAMS     •      IRMNE      •      LOS  ANGELES     •      RIVERSIDE      -      SAN  DIEGO     •     SAN  FRANCISCO  rt^'-l-^ffi.)'        SANTA  ftARRARA         •         SATOA  CRL7 


WASHINGTON  CENTER  1300  IJTH  STREET.  NW. 

SUrTE  300 
WASHINGTON.  DC   20036 


8  March  1993 

To:  The  Honorable  Harry  Johnston,  Chair 

Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515 

From:  Professor  Robert  0.  Collins,  Director  UCSB  Washington  Center 
and  Professor  of  African  History,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara. 

Dear  Congressman  Johnston: 

In  your  letter  of  4  March  1993  you  have  asked  me  to  testify 
before  your  subcomittee  on  a  hearing  concerning  "Recent  Developments  in 
Sudan"  on  10  March  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  and  to  submit 
a  written  statement  on  the  following  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Sudan: 

(1)  the  status  of  political,  military,  and  humanitarian  conditions 

in  the  Sudan;  (2)  Islamic  Fundamentalism;  (3)  Peace  Talks;  (4)  Refugees; 

(5)  Human  Rights;  (6)  Policy  options  for  the  United  States.   I  have 
agreed  to  testify  at  the  hearing  on  10  March  and  hereby  submit  my  written 
statement  requested  by  the  subcommittee  concerning  the  above  topics. 

(1)  The  status  of  political,  military,  and  humanitarian  conditions  in 
the  Sudan. 

The  Sudan  is  currently  governed  by  the  Revolutionary  Comm.and  Council 
(RCC)  under  President  Hassan  Umar  al-Bashir  who  came  to  power  in  a 
bloodless  coup  d'etat  on  30  June  1989.   The  fourteen  members  of  the 
RCC  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  junior  military  officers  (Majors, 
Colonels,  Brigadiers)  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  influenced  by  the 
vision  of  the  Sudan  becoming,  not  only  an  Islamic  Republic,  but  an 
Islamic  state  whose  values  and  ideology  would  be  derived  from  the 
holy  Quran  devoid  of  the  many  corrupt  accretions  derived  from  the 
intrusion  of  Western,  non-Muslim  influence  during  the  imperialis.Ti 
of  the  twentieth  century.   This  theme  was  not  new,  deriving  its 
dynamics  from  the  Muslim  reformers  throughout  the  centuries,  but 
more  recently  in  the  Sudan  from  the  decline  in  the  "quality  of  life" 
which  was  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  secular  nation  state 
which  was  the  legacy  of  the  Western,  British  colonial  past.   In  the 
Sudan  the  driving  force  of  these  Muslim  reformers,  as  they  regard 
themselves,  was  politically  guided  by  the  learned  and  astute  Hassan 
al-Turabi  who,  despite  challenges  from  within,  has  guided  the  rise 
of  the  National  Islamic  Front  (NIF)  which  has  provided  the  political 
support  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council  whose 
education  and  world  view  was  limited  by  their  narrow  military 
perspectives . 

Theologically,  the  NIF  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Command  Council  were  members  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  the  Ikhwan  al- 
Muslinin,  founded  in  1922  by  Hassan  al-3anr.a,  an  Egyptian  whcse 
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religious  message  was  the  revival  of  Islam  in  the  face  of  Western 
and,  of  course,  Christian  domination  throughout  the  Muslim  world 
by  the  imperial  powers  of  Europe  and  more  recently  by  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  United  States.   The  Ikhwan,  Muslim  Brothers,  have 
become  synoymous  with  what  is  regarded,  rather  inaccurately  in  the 
West,  as  Islamic  fundamentalism,  but  in  fact  the  Ikhwan  is  not  a 
monolithic  organization  but  more  a  conglomerate  of  groups  led  by 
holy  men.(Imans)  who   are  frequnetly  divided  on  theological  as  well 
as  political  issues.   In  the  Sudan  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Command  Council  are  Muslim  Brothers,  having  achieved 
this  status  after  the  required  probationary  period  and  rigorous 
indoctrination.   Others  are  not,  but  their  sympathies  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Ikhwan. 

Given  this  background  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  government  of 
Umar  al-Bashir  is  isolated  within  the  Arab  world  where  its  nation 
states  (Egypt,  Saudi  Arabi  for  instance)  have  ruthlessly  curtailed 
the  activities  of  the  Muslim  Brothers  and  have  regarded  the  Sudan  with 
disfavor  as  a  haven  for  ,  not  only  the  Brotherhood,  but  offshoots  of 
them  who  espouse  terrorism  not  only  against  Arab  governments  but 
particularly  the  West,  which  not  only  remade  the  states  of  the  Middle 
East, but-  have  dominated  them  intellectually,  politically  and  militarily 
throughout  this  century.   This  undeclared  holy  war  ( jihad)  against 
the  West  has  taken  numerous  forms  of  terrorism,  but  in  the  Sudan  the 
more  important  task  of  curtailing  or  converting  a  third  of  the  population 
predominately  African,  who  are  not  Muslims  and  historically  hostile 
to  Islam, has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  preser.t  conflict. 

Isolated  from  without  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council  and  those 
within  the  political  party,  the  National  Islamic  Front,  which  provides 
the  political  base  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  Imams  of  the  Brotherhood 
whose  ideology  may  be  the  same  but  are  determined  to  maintain  their 
own  individual  positions  among  their  followers,  are  divided  between 
those  committed  to  create  the  Islamic  state  with  its  values  rooted 
in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Quran  to  the  more  pragmatic 
soldiers  who  have  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  operations  of  government 
not  only  in  the  Sudan  but  in  their  relationships  with  the  world 
beyond  Khartoum.   Thus,  today  there  are  those  religious  leaders  in 
the  Sudan  who  wish  to  play  upon  the  xenophobic  streak  in  the  Sudanese 
past  to  "Eat  what  we  grow  and  wear  what  we  make"  (President  Umar 
al-Bashir)  to  more  moderate  members  who  wish  for  economic  as  well 
as  political  reasons  to  open  windows  of  opportunity  with  the  West. 
These  debates,  which  are  eternal,  within  the  Revolutionary  Command 
Council  and  among  the  Muslim  community  should  not  give  the  illusion 
that  the  government  of  Umar  al-Bashir  is  n-t  in  firm  control  in 
Khartoum  despite  the  insurgents  in  the  Southern  Sudan,  the  Nuba 
Mountains  and  in  the  west,  Darfur. 
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The  only  ally  which  the  Sudan  can  claim  is  Iran,  the 
Iraqi  alliance  having  become  redundant  after  Desert  Storm.   Since  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  is  firmly  Shite  and  the  Sudanese  adamantly 
Sunni  Muslims,  an  alliance  between  these  two  historic  hostile 
religious  branches  of  Islam  appears  contradictory.   Martin  Luther 
making  peace  with  the  Pope.   Convenience  and  opportunism  have  overcome 
such  religious  scruples  in  an  unholy  marriage.   In  return  for 
5300  million  in  Chinese  weaponry  and  unlimited  petrol,  the  Iranians 
would  have  its  first  ally  in  the  Arab  world,  geographically  poised 
to  press  the  Islamic  (presumably  Shite)  message  deep  into  Africa 
and  reduce  the  Sudan  to  a  client  state  to  the  dismay  of  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabi,  the  Sudan's  powerful  neighbors.   Two  years  later  the 
marriage  has  not  led  to  divorce  but  certainly  disillusionment  if 
not  separation.   The  Iranian  involvement  in  the  Sudan  was  motivated 
more  by  religious  enthusiasm  than  reality.   Upon  arrival  in   Khartoum 
the  Iranians  soon  discovered  that  as  Shites  they  never  would  capture 
the  support  of  the  powerful  Imams  nor  would  their  oil,  which  has 
now  been  sharply  reduced  if  not  terminated,  purchase  Sudanese  pride. 
Moreover,  the  titanic  battles  fought  with  the  Iraqis  on  the  barren 
plateaus  and  sandy  deserts  for  so  many  years  could  not  be  repeated 
in  the  great  swamps,  forest  and  elephant  grass  of  the  Southern  Sudan. 
The  Iranians  found  themselves  supporting  a  war  which  even  their 
largess  could  not  win.   Politically,  the  Sudan  Government  finds 
itself  ever  more  isolated  with  little  results  for  the  Iranian 
connection  by  both  parties. 

Militarily,  the  Sudan  army  finds  itself  in  a  state  of 
demoralization,  so  much  so  that  the  highly  publicized  offensive 
against  the  Southern  insurgents  during  this  year's  dry  season  (Decerriaer- 
March,  1992-1993)  has  yet  to  begin.   The  reasons  for  this  inaction 
cannot  be  defined  precisely,  but  there  are  certain  factors  which 
when  added  in  sequence  perhaps   provide  an  answer.   First,  President 
Bashir  and  his  colleagues  who  staged  the  coup  d'etat  of  30  June  1989 
were  all  junior  officers,  Muslim  Brothers  or  sympathizers,  and  their 
first  act  in  the  morning  of  1  July  was  to  imprison,  retire  or  execute 
the  twenty-eight  senior  generals  of  the  Sudanese  Army  High  Command. 
These  were  popular  officers  with  the  rank  and  file,  professionals, 
who  had  grave  reservations  about  their  junior  officers  who  they  thought 
would  place  religion  before  the  state,  theology  before  the  army. 
The  departure  of  the  generals  was  followed  by  a  steady  purge  of  those 
in  the  army  who  regarded  as  unreliable,  mostly  Southern  Sudanese  who 
were  not  Muslims.   Nothing  is  more  unpalatable  for  a  trooper  from  the 
battalions  of  the  Sudan  Army  consisting  mostly  of  Northern  Sudanese 
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to  fight  in  the  swamps  and  the  tropical  rainforests  of  the  Southern 
Sudan  where  logistical  support  is  prcblematical ,  at  best,  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  remote  regions  and  when  your  weaponry  is  a  mixed  bag  of 
many  nations  in  which  neither  parts  nor  even  ammunition  can  be 
interchangeable.   The  result,  which  has  long  been   known  and  only 
recently  become  a  reality  to  the  Iranians,  is  that  the  Sudan  Army  ,  or 
for  that  jnatter  any  army  cannot  establish  its  hegemony  over  the  Upper 
Nile  Basin. 

Nevertheless,  the  fighting  continues  sporadically,  but  by 
its  inconsistency  devasting  to  the  cultivators  or  the  pastoralists . 
Combined  with  the  persistent  droughts  of  the  1980 's  and  the  government's 
policy  to-  arm   the  Arab  (Baqqara)  militia  to  assault  the  Southern 
Sudanese,  in  this  instance  predominately  the  Dinka,  whom  the  army 
could  not  defeat,  resulted  in  massive  starvation,  slavery,  and  death. 
External  intervention  by  non-governmental  organizations,  private 
voluntary  organizations  supported  bythe  food  supplies  made  available 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  were  frustrated, 
obstructed,  and  forbidden  by  the  government  of  the  Sudan.   Since  the 
Sudan  Government  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  resources  to  intervene 
to  provide  relief  to  those  of  their  citizens  in  distress,  they  died. 
To  many  in  the  government  of  the  Sudan  their  death  resolved  the 
critical  problem  of  limiting  the  opposition.   To  the  humanitarian 
agencies  it  was  unconscionable,  creating  an  adversary  relationship 
between  the  Government  of  the  Sudan  and  the  humanitarian  agencies 
which  has,  resulted  in  the  termination  of  humanitarian  relief  to  not 
only  the  Africans  of  the  Southern  Sudan   but  the  Fur  people,  good 
Muslims,  in  the  Western  Sudan. 

(2)  Islamic  Fundamentalism: 

This  issue  has  been  referred  to  in  the  above  comments.   One  must 
use  the  word  "fundamentalism"  with  caution.   In  the  United  States 
it  conjoures  up  the  vision  of  the  Branch  Davidiansand  other  Christian 
fundamentalist  groups  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  Christians 
throughout  the  world;   so  too  with  Islamic  fundamentalism.   The  body 
of  Islamic  society  finds  the  acts  of  terrorism  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  equally  repugnant.   Nevertheless,  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  the  determination  of  the  Imams  of  the  Muslim  Brother- 
hood ,  and  the  political  arm  represented  by  the  National  Islamic 
Front,  the  Government  of  the  Sudan  has  declared  itself  an  Islamic 
Republic  which  presumably  means  applying  Islamic  law  (the  Sharia) 
upon  non-Muslims  who  make  up  a  third  of  the  population.   This  not  only 
creates  hopeless  legal  confusion  but  the  opportunity  for  the  government 
to  carry  out  extra- juridicial  measures  against  those  whom  they  regard 
as  their  enemies.   Those,  of  course,  who  are  in  theological  error 
are  regarded  as  enemies . 
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(3)  Peace   Talks: 

I  have  followed  the  fallow  course  of  peace  talks  between 
the  Government  of  the  Sudan  and  the  Sudan  Peoples  Liberation  Army  and 
the  South'ern  insurgents  known  as  theSPLA)  with  great  concern.   I 
agree  completely  with  former  President  Carter,  who  sought  to  mediate 
the  dispute  in  1989,  that  neither  side  has  demonstrated  any  sincere 
interest  in  compromise  necessary  to  end  the  fighting.   The  distrust 
on  both  sides  is  so  deep  and  the  divisions,  particularly  among  the 
Southern  factions  so  disruptive  to  any  unified  Southern  front  against 
the  Government  of  the  Sudan,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mediate  a 
solution.   These  devisive  elements  among  the  Southerners  are  reflected, 
although  not  so  spectacularly,  by  division  within  the  Revolutionary 
Command  Council  by  those  who  wish  to  fight  on  to  victory  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  seek  a  more  moderate  solution. 

(4)  Refugees: 

This  is  a  subject  better  left  to  individuals  like  Roger  Winter, 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Refugees.   I  can  provide  the 
subcommittee  with  statistics  of  refugees  and  the  displaced-- they  are 
two  different  categories  of  peoples, from  1983-1990.   The  problem  for 
the  subcommittee  is  not  only  to  monitor  those  who  are  displaced 
but  to  realize  that  there  are  now  one  million   Southern  Sudanese 
in  shanty  towns  surrounding  Khartoum.   Their  presence  could  not  be 
more  unpopular  with  the  citizens  of  Khartoum,  let  alone  the 
government.   These  unfortunate  Sudanese  are  harassed  by  the  authorities 
who  destroy  their  shanties  and  deport  them  out  into  the  desert  near 
Jabal  Aulia  (near  the  dam  of  the  same  name)  without  any  facilities. 
They,  of  course,  make  there  way  (some  40  miles)  back  to  Khartoum  to 
find  shelter  with  kin  until  they  can  reconstruct  their  lives. 

Refugees  in  Ethiopia,  Uganda  and  Zaire  are  well  documented  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Refugees.   Those  who  survive  the 
death  march  into  other  nations  are  virtually  all  teenage  males.  .  The 
women  and  children   marched  relatively  shorter  distances  into  Arab 
controlled  areas  where  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery.   If 
the  subcommittee  wishes  to  have  details  as  to  the  numbers  of  refugees 
where  they  are  located  and  their  experiences,  this  information  is 
available . 

(5)  Human  Rights: 

U  would  simply  refer  the  subcommittee  to  the  detailed 
reports  of  Amnesty  Internation  (February  1993),  Africa  Watch  and 
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a  variety  of  eye-witness  accounts  and  journalist's  reports.   There 
are  two  factors  which  the  subconunittee  should  be  aware  concerning  the 
issue  of  Human  Rights  violations.   The  nature  of  these  violations  are 
not  in  the  Sudanese  tradition  and  have  outraged  and  traumatized  Sudanese 
society,  particularly  in  Khartoum  and  Omdurman.   The  Ghost  Houses, 
torture,  imprisonment   in  the  most  debilitating  conditions  have 
offended  the  Sudanese  sense  of  hospitality  and  civility.   It  is 
deeply  resented  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  our  time. 

(6)  Policy  Options  for  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  has  been  the  most  generous  of  supporters  to 
the  Sudan  during  the  1970 's  and  1980 's.   This  has  now  been  abandoned  — 
the  Sudan's  support  for  Iraq  ended  any  military  aid;  the  Sudan's 
hostility  to  humanitarian  aid  not  only  excluded  the  non-governmental 
and  private  government  organizations  but  USAID,  representing  the 
United  States  Government  as  well.   Today  there  is  no  assistance 
being  sent  to  the  Sudan  because  the  Sudan  Government  does  not  wish 
to  have  outside  inteivention  exposing  their  inadequacies  but  the 
present  government  is  basically  hostile  to  having  non-Muslims  in  the 
country.   This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.   One  finds  it  throughout 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

There  is  a  very  real  question  that  U.S.  aid  (filtered  through 
non-government  and  private  voluntary  organizations)  will  be  forthcoming 
to  an  isolated  and  unimportant  country  with  no  global  interests  that 
affect  the  United  States.   Nevertheless,  the  same  sensitivity  to  the 
starving  multitude  which  mobilized  tens  of  thousnads  of  American 
armed  personnel  in  Somalia  could  be  utilized  to  save  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Sudanese  from  death  in  the  South,  the  Nuba  Mountains  and 
among  the  Muslim  populations  of  the  western  Sudan  if  there  is  access 
to  the  media  to  dramatize  the  disastrous  conditions  of  the  starving 
Southern  Sudanese.   This  is  doubtful  and  of  no  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sudan  who  does  not  want  the  Western  media  to  have  the 
pessibility  of  displaying  tothe  world  the  plight  of  the  Southern 
Sudanese.   From  the  point  of  view  of  those  in  the  Government  of  the 
Sudan  who  have  turned  away  from  what  they  regard  as  the  corruption 
produced  upon  their  societies  by  the  West,  why  should  they  let  in 
CNN? 
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Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  help  the  subcommittee  give  proper 
guidance  of  their  views  concerning  the  Sudan  in  you  deliberations  with 
the  Department  of  State  which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  Gobernment  in  the  Sudan.   If  there 
are  any  further  questions  which  you  and  your  committee  wish  to  have 
me  respond,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  provide  you  with  the  most  appropriate 
information . 


Yours  sincerely, 


/^UJTZ^.  <i^^ 


Robert  0.  Collins.,  Director  and 
Professor  of  History,  UCSB  Washington 
Center 
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I.    INTRODUCTION  &  SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Roger  Winter,  director  of  the  U.S.  Comminee  for  Refugees.  I 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  testify  today  regarding  the  situation  in  Sudan.  It  is  a  country  I  have 
visited  often  and  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  over  the  years.  I  visited  several  sites  in  southern 
Sudan  in  January  and  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  observations  and  recommendations. 

The  U.S.  Comminee  for  Refugees  (TJSCR)  is  a  nonpjrofit,  nongovernmental  organization 
that  regularly  monitors  and  assesses  the  situations  of  refugees  and  displaced  people  around  the 
world.  In  the  first  two  months  of  1993,  USCR  staff  have  made  intensive  on-site  visits  in  Africa  to 
Sudan,  Somalia,  Ethiopia,  and  Bunindi.  In  a  few  weeks,  our  staff  will  perform  the  same  tasks  on- 
site  in  Mozambique,  South  Africa,  Malawi,  and  Zimbabwe.  In  just  over  a  year,  we  have 
conducted  on-site  emergency  assessment  activities  in  twenty-four  countries.  This  ground-based, 
widespread  pattern  of  activity  gives  us,  we  believe,  both  a  bird's  eye,  timely  overview  of  the 
calamitous  situation  of  refugees  worldwide  and  an  up-close  sense  of  the  human  reality  of  each 
refugee  tragedy. 

Before  I  delve  into  Sudan,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
new  leadership  role  with  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  My  colleagues  and  I  at  the  U.S. 
Comminee  for  Refugees  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  and  we  anticipate  that  the 
Subcomminee  will  again  become  a  central  player  in  addressing  the  all-too-many  humanitarian 
crises  extant  on  the  African  continent.  In  Africa-perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else-U.S.  policies 
or  lack  of  policies  can  have  almost  immediate  life-and-death  consequences  for  people  affected  by 
conflict  or  disaster.  With  some  5.5  million  refugees  and  17  million  internally  displaced  persons, 
Africa  accounts  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  world's  refugees  and  two-thirds  of  the  globe's  internally 
displaced. 

In  chairing  this  Subcoinminee,  you  have  taken  on  an  awesome  responsibility,  and  we  at  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  are  prepared  co  assist  you,  inform  you,  advise  you,  whenever  and 
wherever  you  see  fit.  I  extend  the  same  offer  to  other  members  of  the  Subcomminee  and  their 
staffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  current  status  of  war,  famine, 
and  massive  population  displacement  in  Sudan,  followed  by  a  historical  review  of  the  steps  and 
missteps  that  have  brought  Sudan  and  U.S.  policy  to  this  point.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief 
summary  of  my  site  visit  to  several  locations  in  rebel- held  south  Sudan  in  January.  My  statement 
then  discusses  several  recommendations  for  action,  specifically: 

The  United  States  should  make  Sudan  a  high  foreign  policy  priority. 

In  my  view,  the  U.S.  essentially  walked  away  from  Sudan  in  mid- 1991  and  has  largely  been  a  non- 
player  since  then.  That  should  change.  I  am  encouraged  by  recent  indications  that"the  U.S.  is  re- 
involving  itself. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  end  to 
the  war  in  Sudan.    This  will  require  a  political  settlement. 

Although  numerous  policy  options  exist,  there  are,  in  my  view,  only  two  outcomes  that  can 
effectively  end  the  war:  either  all  sides  must  agree  to  a  unified  but  secular  Sudan,  or  south  Sudan, 
perhaps  along  with  several  related  marginalized  areas  such  as  the  Nuba  Mountains,  must  become 
independent. 
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Until  a  final  settlement  is  reached,  the  United  States  should  focus  its  efforts 
on  facilitating  the  planned  Abuja  II  "peace  negotiations,"  restoring  human  rights 
observance  throughout  Sudan,  and  escalating  the  totally  inadequate  humanitarian 
response  to  current  war  victims  and  displaced  people. 

Within  a  comprehensive  approach  to  Sudan,  the  United  States  and  the  UN  should  work  to 
strengthen  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  (OLS),  the  UN  program  that  has  attempted  to  provide 
humanitarian  relief  to  civilians  in  south  Sudan  since  1989.  Also,  the  United  States  should  provide 
suppon  to  effective  relief  programs  such  as  that  of  Norwegian  People's  Aid  that  operate  in  south 
Sudan  outside  the  existing  political  constraints  of  OLS,  and  to  development-oriented  effons  to 
restore  the  productive  capacity  of  now  displaced  people.  Finally,  the  difficult  situation  of  displaced 
southerners  in  the  cities  of  the  north  must  be  more  adequately  addressed. 

•     It  is  equally  important  that  the  United  States  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations  to  take  steps  that  will  prevent  additional  civilian  deaths  and 
displacement. 

There  is  the  potential  for  more  large-scale  mayhem  in  the  war  zones  of  Sudan.  Gear  efforts  need 
to  be  made  now  to  prevent  the  victimization  of  even  more  civilians  rather  than  simply  to  feed  and 
medicate  the  survivors  after  they  have  been  victimized.  In  that  regard,  the  United  State*  and  the 
UN  should  negotiate  the  establishment  of  demilitarized  zones,  safe  resettiement  routes  and 
protected  productive  areas  in  south  Sudan  where  war  displaced  Sudanese  can  safely  travel,  receive 
assistance  as  needed,  and  restore  themselves  to  normalcy  and  self-sufficiency. 

In  arguing  for  these  recommendations,  let  me  be  clear  about  my  political  bias.  I  believe  that 
southern  Sudanese,  while  certainly  not  the  only  maltreated  population  in  Sudan,  histoncally  have 
been  seriously  shon-changed,  both  economically  and  politically,  by  the  powers  that  be  in 
Khanoum.  In  recent  years,  southern  Sudanese  have  often  been  debauched  by  the  very  government 
that  is  charged,  in  theory,  with  protecting  them.  However,  most  recendy,  more  civilians  m  south 
Sudan  have  been  killed  by  conflict  between  SPLA  factions  than  by  government  attack.  My  point  is 
that  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  in  Sudan.  .No  one  and  no  group  is  pristine.  My 
commitment,  and  that  of  USCR,  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  victimized  people  of  the  south  generically. 

Because  of  this  commitment  and  the  limits  of  my  on-the-ground  experience,  the  focus  of 
my  statement  will  be  the  south  of  Sudan. 

II.    SUDAN:     CURRENT  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 

The  current  phase  of  Sudan's  civil  war  is  now  10  years  old,  and  the  people  have  been 
ravaged  from  all  sides. 

For  some  combatants,  it  is  a  religious  war,  pitting  northern  Moslems  against  southern 
Christians  and  those  who  practice  traditional  African  religions.  For  other  combatants,  it  is  a 
cultural  war,  pitting  northern  Arabs  against  southern  black  Africans.  For  other  combatants  it  is  a 
political  war  for  the  independence  or  autonomy  of  south  Sudan.  For  still  others  it  has  become  an 
ethnic  war,  at  times  pitting  different  southern  African  ethnic  groups  against  each  other. 

For  the  civilian  population,  it  is  a  nightmare  without  end.  More  than  a  half-million 
southern  Sudanese  have  died  from  war,  atrocities,  and  war-induced  famine  in  the  past  10  years. 
Some  250,000  died  in  1988  alone.  The  death  toll  during  the  past  year  remains  undocumented.  It 
has  undoubtedly  been  high,  but  even  approximate  estimates  are  impossible  because  most  sections 
of  the  south  have  remained  inaccessible  to  the  UN  and  relief  organizations.  1  recently  read  an 
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estimate  that  500.000  deaths  occurred  in  1992,  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  can  make  an  educated 
guess,  except  to  say  that  people  are  dying  in  large  numbers.  In  the  Kongor  region  north  of  Bor, 
local  authorities  repon  that  aU  children  under  age  5  have  died. 

We  know  that  the  civil  war,  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  all  sides,  the  war-induced 
starvation,  and  the  Khanoum  government's  policy  of  forcibly  uprooting  some  people,  such  as 
civilians  in  the  Nuba  Mountains  area,  have  resulted  in  more  than  4  million  internally  displaced 
civilians.  In  addition,  270,000  southern  Sudanese  have  fled  the  country  seeking  safety  in  Uganda, 
Zaire,  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Chad,  and  the  Central  African  Republic.  About  70,000  of  these  refugees 
fled  last  year,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  displaced  Sudanese  are  on  the  verge  of  spilling  into 
neighboring  countries  from  camps  for  displaced  persons  huddled  along  Sudan's  borders. 

MaSiutrition  and  disease  are  pervasive,  including  measles,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  kala 
azar,  and  a  visible  lack  of  medical  care  to  treat  these  epidemics.  Many  regions  repon  wholesale 
crop  failure  and  loss  of  livestock  due  to  drought  and  war. 

Site  Visit  to  Displaced  Camps 

In  January,  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  region  attempting  to  comprehend  developments  in 
the  SPLA  zone  since  my  last  visit  in  July  1992.  Specifically,  I  visited  Waat,  controlled  by  the 
Nasir  group;  Nimule  and  displaced  persons  north  and  east  thereof;  and  flew  into  Mundri,  visiting 
sites  as  far  north  as  Akot  in  southern  Bahr  El  Ghazal.  Both  of  the  latter  two  areas  are  controlled  by 
the  Torit  group. 

While  conditions  are  not  good  in  Waat-the  28,000  or  so  residents  are  displaced,  dependent 
on  relief  aid,  and  vulnerable  to  a  government  military  attack~the  World  Food  Program  is 
adequately  meeting  food  needs.  Medical  and  other  needs  are  underanended  to. 

Displaced  civilians  whom  I  encountered  in  the  Nimule  area  and  in  the  Mundri- Akot  corridor 
were  in  much  worse  straights.  For  the  more  than  100,000  displaced  civilians  concentrated  in  sites 
near  Nimule,  only  Norwegian  People's  Aid  has  been  a  reliable  supplier  of  food  and  medical  care 
since  September  1992.  At  that  time,  most  agencies  and  UN  personnel  withdrew  after  three 
expatriate  relief  workers  and  a  Norwegian  journalist  were  killed  in  SPLA  factional  fighting. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  is  the  important  new  element,  having  restaned  regular  services  to  that  area 
in  January.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the  International  Rescue  Comminee  and  Medecins  Sans 
Fronneres,  are  also  moving  to  respond.  In  this  area,  people  are  in  truly  serious  condition  and  an 
increased  response,  particularly  to  the  crushing  medical  needs,  is  warranted. 

In  the  Mundri-Akot  corridor,  which  has  been  largely  peaceful  since  the  SPLA  took  control, 
regular  residents  are  faring  reasonably  well.  Displaced  people,  however,  are  again  in  serious  need 
and  their  number  is  growing.  Action  Intemanonaie  Convre  la  Faim  (AICF)  was  attempting  to  put  a 
supplemental  feeding  program  in  place  in  Mundri  but,  beyond  this,  there  were  no  observable  OLS 
mputs  anywhere.  Those  I  interviewed  indicated  that  the  last  assistance  provided  was  in  early 
October  and  was  minimal.  In  my  judgment,  nutntional  conditions  among  the  displaced  arc 
detenorating  and  medical  needs,  e.g.  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  measles  cases,  are  essentially 
unattended. 

In  my  view,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  areas  I  visited  and  in  numerous 
similar  areas  are  a  population  that  deserves  a  rapidly  escalated  response-a  response  that  is 
logisticaily  possible  and  where  security  conditions  are  acceptable. 

Beyond  the  immediate  humanitarian  needs,  civilians  in  these  areas  are  terrorized  by  Sudan 
military  aerial  bombardments  and  are  deeply  feart'ul  of  an  anticipated  dry-season  offensive.  This 
air  of  insecurity  undermines  any  longer-term  strategy  for  productivity,  self-sufficiency,  or 
development.  In  my  view,  should  such  an  offensive  occur-and  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  it  at 
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this  time--the  principal  impact  will  be  on  those  large  concentrations  of  vulnerable  displaced  people. 
The  SPLA  will  pick  its  fights  and  then,  as  a  guerrilla  force,  withdraw  into  the  bush  to  fight  another 
day.  Once  again,  civilians  would  pay  the  cost  of  civil  war. 

It  makes  eminent  sense,  in  my  view,  to  escalate  the  humanitarian  response  to  those  in  need 
in  the  SPLA  sector  now  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent  additional  casualties  and  suffering.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  new  OLS  leadership,  which  is  exhibiting  some  very  welcomed  strength  and 
creativity.  I  aiso  see  a  re-energized  response  to  Sudan  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance.  However,  I  believe  that  dealing  with  these  issues  can  not  be  left  to  the  humanitarian 
program  operators.  Sudan  must  again  become  a  political  priority  for  our  State  Department.  The 
pursuit  of  peace  and  the  implementation  of  humanitarian  strategies  that  are  preventive  in  thrust  will 
require  that  focus. 

III.     RECENT  HISTORY  IN  SUDAN 

An  effective  response  to  the  existing  humanitarian  emergency  in  southern  Sudan  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work  there,  and  a  proper  understanding  requires  an  historical 
context.  I  have  visited  the  rebel  zone  of  south  Sudan  more  than  a  dozen  times  since  early  1988, 
and  I  would  like  to  offer  my  perspective  on  events  there  and  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  since  that 
time.  My  work  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Comminee  for  Refugees  has  focused  my  attention  primarily 
on  the  humanitarian  and  security  aspects  of  the  situation. 

Guerrilla  war  in  southern  Sudan  has  persisted  for  28  of  the  38  years  since  independence  in 
1955,  but  the  ability  of  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA),  created  in  1983,  to  capture 
and  hold  long-term  territory  including  towns  dates  from  early  1988.  In  1986,  humanitanan  efforts 
in  die  extreme  south  were  focused  on  die  SPLA-held  strip  of  territory  near  the  Kenyan  border  at  a 
small  place  called  Narus,  littie  more  than  a  watering  hole.  The  International  Comminee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  Norwegian  People's  Aid  launched  a  relief  program  from  Kenya  into  the  Narus  area  at 
that  time. 

Throughout  die  conflict,  areas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  were  uprooted  in  1987- 
88  when  the  Sudan  military  equipped  local  "loyal"  ethnic  militias  with  automatic  weapons  for  raids 
against  other  southern  Sudanese  populations,  resulting  in  wholesale  massacres.  Huge  numbers  of 
southem  Sudanese  trekked  to  relative  security  into  western  Ethiopia,  and  hundred  of  thousands  of 
others  fled  to  Khanoum  and  other  north  Sudanese  cities  to  escape  the  violence  in  the  south.  At  that 
time,  there  were  some  350,000  Sudanese  refugees  in  neighboring  countries,  plus  2  to  3  million 
internally  displaced  Sudanese. 

In  early  1988,  SPLA  forces  captured  Kapoeta-the  first  major  town  that  the  SPLA 
controlled  for  a  prolonged  period.  A  string  of  SPLA  military  victories  followed  during  the  next  15 
months,  giving  the  SPLA  control  over  virtually  all  of  southem  Sudan  east  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as 
large  chunks  of  territory  west  of  the  Nile. 

The  violence  and  man-made  famine  stemming  from  the  war  resulted  in  250,000  deaths  in 
1988  alone.  Many  of  those  deaths  occurred  in  the  SPLA  zone  and  were  avoidable.  The  United 
States  did  not  respond  well  to  those  needs.  In  my  view,  U.S.  policy  at  that  time  remained  captive 
to  the  Cold  War.  Washington  viewed  the  government  of  Sudan  as  an  historic  ally  against  the 
Soviet-backed  regime  in  Ethiopia  and  was  preoccupied  with  Libyan  anempts  to  exploit  Sudan's 
instability.  Because  the  SPLA  had  strong  links  to  the  government  of  Ethiopia  and  also  because 
Sudan  government  concerns  had  to  be  accommodated,  the  United  Sates  was  slow  to  respond  to 
civilian  need  in  the  SPLA  sector. 

To  the  contrary,  U.S.  government  humanitarian  relief  efforts  during  Sudan's  homble  war- 
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induced  famine  of  1988  were  primarily  directed  at  populanons  in  government-held  regions. 
Starving  civilians  remained  generally  unanended  in  SPLA-controlled  zones  even  though  many 
were  in  adequately  secure  areas  that  were  accessible  by  cross-border  operanons  from  Kenya. 

After  the  tragedy  of  1988,  the  United  Nations'  Operadon  Lifeline  Sudan  began  to  deliver 
relief  supplies  in  early  1989.  OLS  engendered  tremendous  oprimism  in  the  humanitanan 
community  because  both  sides  pledged  to  honor  its  safe  corridors,  and  the  operation  promised 
balanced  relief  to  civilians  in  all  regions  regardless  of  which  side  held  military  control. 

However,  less  than  six  months  after  OLS  became  operarional,  a  coup  in  June  1989 
overthrew  the  eleaed  government  of  Sadiq  el  Mahdi  and  brought  the  current  military  government 
to  power.  After  a  few  months,  the  new  leaders  made  no  secret  of  their  more  aggressive  nailitary 
intent,  including  a  willingness  to  manipulate  OLS  to  the  government's  military  and  political 
advantage.  A  Khanoum  government  official  told  me  point  blank  in  December  1989  that  the  new 
government  would  use  OLS  to  fulfill  Khanoum's  military  strategy.  Since  1989,  the  government  in 
Khartoum  has  turned  the  OLS  lifeline  on  and  off  to  suit  its  military  needs.  In  my  view,  the  UN 
leadership  cow-towed  inappropriately  and  compromised  OLS's  promise  of  political  neutrality  in  its 
operations.  In  the  meantime,  the  need  for  OLS  was  growing-by  1990,  the  number  of  Sudanese 
refugees  had  increased  to  500,000,  with  an  additional  4.5  tmllion  internally  displaced. 

Two  international  events  in  1991  gready  affected  the  political  framework  in  Sudan.  The 
Cold  War  came  to  an  end,  and  Ethiopian  dictator  Mengism  Haile  Mariam  was  finally  overthrown. 
Within  Sudan,  drought  had  put  additional  millions  of  persons  at  risk.  In  the  aftermih  of  the  Gulf 
War.  in  which  the  Sudan  government  vocally  backed  Sadaam  Hussein,  the  U.S.  government 
appeared  to  change  its  posture  toward  the  SPLA.  SPLA  leader  John  Garang  traveled  to 
Washington.  D.C.  in  June  1991  and  received  what  I  felt  were  significant  and  qualitatively  new 
commitments  of  relief  and  development  suppon  from  the  U.S.  govcmmenL 

Two  months  later,  however,  in  August  1991,  the  SPLA  divided  into  two  factions-the  so- 
called  Nasir  faction  venus  the  "mainline"  Torit  faction  headed  by  Dr.  John  Garang.  The  split,  in 
my  view,  brought  an  abrupt  end  to  U.S.  plans  for  stepped-up  assistance  to  southern  Sudan  via  the 
humanitarian  relief  arm  of  the  SPLA.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  walked  away  from  south 
Sudan,  and  from  the  entire  Sudan  political  and  hununitarian  situation,  in  a  somewhat 
understandable  but  not  excusable  abject  frustration.  The  U.S.  has  paid  significantiy  less  anention 
to  humanitarian  programs  in  the  SPLA  sector  and  has  not  been  adequately  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace  in  Sudan  ever  since. 

In  1992,  the  Sudan  army  launched  a  stunningly  effective  offensive,  recapturing  most  of  the 
east  bank  towns,  while  the  SPLA,  wracked  by  division,  withdrew  rather  than  dirccdy  confront  the 
government's  strengthened  military. 

IV.      RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

1      The  United  States  should  make  Sudan  a  high  foreign  policy  priority. 

Sudan's  government  has  been  a  pariah  for  several  years  and  deservedly  so.  Its  abysmal 
record  of  human  rights  abuse  has  been  amply  documented  by  Africa  Watch.  Amnesty 
Internationa],  the  State  Department  s  Bureau  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitanan  .Affairs,  and 
many  others.  In  December,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  condemned  Sudan's  human 
rights  record  with  only  a  few  other  desperados-Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  .Mynamar,  for  example-vonng 
with  the  Sudan  govemment. 

Sudan  authorities.  I  feel,  are  acutelv  aware  of  their  isolation.  Thev  are  even  more  aware  of 
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the  U.S. -led  international  intervention  in  Somalia.  While  diere  are  niany  important  differences 
between  Sudan  now  and  the  Somalia  of  four  months  ago,  nevertheless  the  overall  environment 
seems  to  have  caused  some  elements  within  the  regime  to  reassess  their  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mainline  SPLA  group  is  desperately  anempting  to  reorganize  itself 
politically;  it  retains  significant  military  strength,  though  it  appears  to  suffer  from  serious  military 
supply  problems.  The  Nasir  group,  whUe  important,  has  not  been  particularly  active  inilitarily  in 
the  war  with  the  government. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  refocus  on  Sudan  as  a  political 
as  well  as  humanitarian  priority. 

2  The  ultimate  goal  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  end  to 
the  war  in  Sudan.    This  will  require  a  political  settlement. 

The  southern  Sudanese,  who  are  largely  Christian  or  practicing  traditional  African 
religions,  have  demonstrated  their  unwillingness  to  live  under  Islamic  law  imposed  by  Khanoum. 
SPLA  guerrillas  will  continue  to  survive  government  military  offensives  by  disappearing  into 
soutiiem  Sudan's  expansive  bush  country,  from  where  they  can  operate  with  deadly  effectiveness 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

A  final  end  to  Sudan's  long  conflict  will  require  all  sides  to  agree  either  on  a  unified  but 
secular  Sudan,  or  on  an  independent  south  Sudan.  Only  these  two  options  can  bring  lasting  peace. 

3  Until  a  final  settlement  is  reached,  the  United  States  should  focus  its  efforts 
on  facilitating  the  planned  Abuja  II  "peace  negotiations,"  restoring  human  rights 
observance  throughout  Sudan,  and  escalating  the  totally  inadequate  humanitarian 
response  to  current  war  victims  and  displaced  people. 

The  United  States  and  the  L'N  should  do  what  is  necessary  to  strengthen  Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan  (OLS),  the  UN  program  that  has  anempted  to  provide  humanitanan  relief  to  Sudanese 
civilians  since  1989.  OLS  has  been  effective  only  sporadically,  hampered  by  Khanoum  officials 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  SPLA  leaders  intent  on  blocking  relief  deliveries  to  certain  populations. 

Officials  of  OLS  and  the  UN  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  are  negotiating  with 
Sudanese  officials  to  give  OLS  greater  access  to  more  areas  of  southern  Sudan.  The  United  States 
should  support  OLS  in  its  negotiations  and  should  give  OLS  greater  financial  and  material 
resources  to  match  its  improved  access.  OLS  is  currendy  delivering  relief  to  more  locations  than  it 
did  six  months  ago  despite  no  commensurate  increase  in  its  resources.  However,  equally 
important  is  that  the  United  States  and  other  important  governments  should  work  to  assure  that 
OLS  has  sufficient  support  so  that  OLS  can  operate  on  the  basis  of  Sudanese  humanitarian  need, 
not  Sudan  government  whim.  This  means  not  leaving  the  negotiations  to  the  UN  humanitarian 
operators.  Getting  OLS  back  to  the  position  of  integrity  it  held  in  early  1989  will  require  forceful 
action  at  the  UN  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  OLS,  the  U.S.  should  provide  financial  and  logistical  suppon  to  relief 
programs  such  as  Norwegian  People's  Aid,  which  are  already  operational  in  southern  Sudan 
outside  the  political  constraints  of  OLS.  Steps  by  the  United  States  to  strengthen  such  effons  now 
will  save  lives  and  make  an  important  political  statement  to  the  regime  in  Khanoum  that 
sovereignty  does  not  legitimize  enforced  suffering. 
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4      It  is  equally  important  that  the  United  States  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations  to  take  steps  that  will  prevent  additional  civilian  casualties. 
These  steps  could  include: 

4-a)     Establishing  demilitarized  zones  and  safe  resettlement  routes. 

Perhaps  a  half-million  displaced  civilians  in  SPLA-held  areas  of  southern  Sudan  have 
congregated  into  camps  throughout  the  countryside,  where  they  remain  highly  vulnerable  to 
military  attack  or  arbitrary  cutoffs  of  desperately  needed  relief  supplies.  Southern  Sudanese  need 
safe  haven  and  safe  transit. 

The  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations,  should  negotiate  the 
establishment  of  demilitarized  zones  and  resettlement  routes  where  southern  Sudanese  can  safely 
receive  assistance  and  engage  in  productive  peaceful  enterprises-such  as  farming,  fishing,  or 
raising  livestock-without  fear  of  attack.  These  zones  should  be  demilitarized  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air,  with  uninterrupted  monitoring  by  UN  observers.  No  faction  of  the  SPLA,  militia,  or 
government  forces  should  be  allowed  access  to  these  zones.  Civilians  must  be  able  to  travel  safely 
to  these  demilitarized  zones  along  pre-designated  resettlement  routes,  accompanied  by  UN  human 
rights  monitors. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Foreign  EHsaster  Assistance  and  of  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan 
have  identified  several  potential  sites  for  demilitarized  zones  near  Bor,  in  the  Sobat  basin  near 
Nasir,  and  along  Sudan's  border  with  Uganda  and  Zaire. 

4-b)      Designating  a  special  UN  envoy  and  UN  Human  Rights  Monitors. 

The  simarion  in  Sudan  requires  greater  international  visibility  and  scrutiny.  The  United 
States  should  insist  that  a  special  UN  envoy  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  General  and  charged 
with  negotiating  a  nationwide  cease-fire.  The  UN  envoy  should  monitor  all  matters  relating  to 
humanitarian,  military,  pohtical,  and  human  rights  condations  in  the  country,  reporting  direcdy  and 
regularly  to  the  UN  Secretary  General,  with  wide  dissemination  of  the  envoy's  findings. 

A  large  corps  of  UN  human  rights  monitors  should  be  placed  throughout  southern  Sudan, 
particularly  in  displaced  camps,  demilitarized  zones,  along  resettlement  it)utes,  and  in  areas  of 
persistent  and  egregious  human  rights  violations  such  as  Juba  and  the  Nuba  Mountains.  The 
human  rights  monitors  should  file  regular  reports  to  the  UN  Security  Council  through  the  Secretary 
General. 

4-c)    Encouraging  contiguous  countries  not  to  let  their  territory  be  utilized  for 
military  movements  by  Sudan's  war  protagonists. 

The  government  in  Khanoum  could  launch  a  massive  dry-season  military  offensive  against 
the  south  at  any  moment.  Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  Sudanese  forces  have  used  Ethiopian 
territory  to  launch  attacks  on  the  SPLA  in  the  past  such  as  at  Pochalla,  and  that  there  are  plans  to 
cross  international  borders  into  neighboring  Ethiopia  and  Central  African  Republic  in  order  to 
outflank  SPLA  defenses  again.  I  personally  do  not  know  this  to  be  die  case. 

However,  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  the  United  Sates  to  notify  neighboring  countries 
now,  particularly  Ethiopia  and  the  Central  African  Republic,  that  relations  with  the  United  States 
will  be  harmed  if  they  deliberately  allow  Sudan's  army  to  use  their  territory  as  a  staging  area  or  a 
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transit  point  for  military  attacks  on  targets  in  southern  Sudan.  Although  I  do  not  sense  a  similar 
threat  from  the  SPLA,  it  too  should  be  precluded  from  similar  border  violations. 

4-d)  Establishing  an  adequate  international  presence  in  Juba  and  enabling  any 
civilians  who  choose  to  leave  that  long-besieged  city  to  do  so. 

Most  expatriate  international  personnel  in  Juba  have  evacuated  either  by  choice  or  by 
expulsion  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  For  years,  the  city  of  some  300,000  people  has  been  under 
frequent  SPLA  seige.  However,  there  was  particularly  intense  fighting  in  mid- 1992. 

For  years,  allegations  have  been  made  about  the  Sudan  army  utilizing  civilians  as  a  shield 
in  the  war.  In  addition,  there  have  been  numerous  credible,  often  dramatic,  reports  of  human 
rights  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  Govemment.  In  my  view,  while  some  such  reports  have  been 
exploited  for  political  purposes,  the  gist  of  the  allegations  is  accurate.  It  has  also  regularly  been 
alleged  that  the  Sudan  amiy  will  not  let  southern  civilians  leave  Juba. 

It  is  time  to  put  all  these  allegations  to  the  test  and  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  protect 
Juba's  civilians  if  the  allegations  are  true.  There  need  to  be  UN  human  rights  monitors  stationed  in 
Juba,  and  private  human  rights  groups  and  journalists  need  to  be  granted  adequate  access  to  Juba 
and  its  civilians. 

4-e)     Refocusing  attention  on  the  government's  harsh  treatment  of  displaced 
southerners  in  northern  cities. 

For  years,  displaced  southerners  in  Khanoum  have  been  a  neglected  and  largely  forgotten 
group  of  Sudan's  war  victims.  USCR  published  a  substantial  repon  on  this  population  in  August 
1990.  Since  that  time,  the  govemment  has  forcefully  expelled  large  numbers  of  displaced  people 
to  unprepared  desert  sites,  often  bulldozing  what  little  they  had  left  behind  them.  Whether  this  was 
done  out  of  a  fear  of  their  potential  as  a  "fifth  column"  or  h>ecause  it  was  feh  they  'compromised 
the  cultural  character"  of  the  city,  their  treatment  has  been  totally  unacceptable. 

Some  of  those  being  redisplaced  have  found  conditions  so  abusive,  they  have  returned  to 
the  south's  war  zones  where  they  feel  more  secure. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  forcefully  pursues  this  package  of 
recommendations  and.  of  course,  others  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees, 
the  worst  potential  for  escalating  humanitarian  tragedy  in  Sudan  can  be  avoided.  The  United  States 
may  not  be  able  to  achieve  this  result,  but  I  feel  certain  that  without  the  high-priority  involvement 
of  the  United  States,  that  result  cannot  possibly  be  achieved. 
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Mr.  Chairmaji,  I  am  v«ry  glad  to  hav«  an  opportunity  to  testify 
today  about  one  of  the  most  vexing,  persistent  and  serious 
humajiitarian  crises  in  Africa,  that  of  thm   Sudan.   Catholic 
Relief  Services  is  one  of  only  tvo  relief  organizations  which  has 
continuously  provided  relief  assistance  in  southern  Sudan  over 
the  past  several  yeeirs  to  the  thousands  of  civilians,  mainly 
women  and  children,  who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  the  civil 
war. 

In  a  world  increasingly  beset  by  civil  conflict  rooted  in 
longstanding  economic,  social,  ethnic  and  religious  divisions,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  to  act  early  to  prevent  the  spread 
and  intensification  of  human i tar icin  crises.   The  major  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  recent  humanitarian  intervention  in  Somalia  is 
not  the  largely  successful  Operation  Restore  Hope,  but  rather  the 
dismal  failure  of  the  world  community  to  pay  attention  to  the 
situation  in  Somalia  when  the  extent  of  the  chaos  and  loss  of 
life  could  have  been  prevented  or  mitigated.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  the  hearing  today  is  timely  in  attempting  to  prevent 
a  similar  failure  in  Sudan. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  today  on  three  major  topics: 

First,  I  will  address  the  current  status  of  displaced  persons  in 
southern  Sudam,  including  the  related  problems  of  security  and 
access.   Second,  I  will  discuss  several  recommendations  designed 
to  improve  the  conditions  for  delivery  of  humanitarian 
assistance.   Finally,  I  will  address  the  question  of  the  peace 
process  in  Sudan  and  recommendations  for  U.S.  policy. 

Current  Humanitarian  Conditions  in  Southern  Sudan 

Recent  reports  from  our  field  staff  in  southern  Sudan  document  a 
now  all  too  familiar  litany  of  war,  famine  and  destruction. 
Hunger,  malnutrition  and  disease  are  killing  the  most  vulnerable. 
The  Atepi  camp,  where  CRS  is  active,  near  the  Uganda  border  is 
dotted  with  small  mounds  of  earth  covered  with  the  tattered 
clothes  of  the  children  buried  therein.  The  miniature  sweaters 
and  shirts  are  left  to  mark  the  graves.   This  scene  is  repeated 
in  the  other  two  camps,  Aswa  and  Ame. 

Similar  reports  from  the  World  Food  Program  (WFP)  and  assessments 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGO's)  confirm  the  severity  and 
the  extent  of  the  needs  in  Sudan.   A  February  12,  1993,  WFP 
situation  report,  for  example,  contained  the  following 
information: 

-  A  joint  WFP/DNICEF  assessment  mission  conducted  in  Nyarweng, 
Upper  Nile,  found  food  stocks  in  the  areas  completely  exhausted 
with  people  now  surviving  on  wild  fruits. 
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-  OxfajD  reported  the  nutritional  status  of  an  estimated  46,943 
people  living  in  TeraJcaka,  Equatoria  to  be  critical. 

-  A  WFP/UNICEF  assessment  mission  to  Mayen-Abun,  Baiir  Ghazal 
found  that  the  population  is  currently  surviving  on  wild  fruits 
and  grasses. 

-  Recent  NGO  assessments  mission  to  Meiram  and  Abyei  reported  the 
influx  of  displaced  to  both  camps,   in  the  last  month,  over  1500 
■malnourished  displaced  arrived.  The  mission  concluded  that  both 
camps  are  in  urgent  need  of  food  aid,  medical  assistance  and 
proper  water  drinking  facilities. 

And,  the  list  goes  on. 

Overall,  1.7  million  displaced  persons  in  Sudan  require  food  and 
other  assistance  according  to  the  latest  U.N.  estimates.   TJSAID 
puts  the  figure  much  higher,  at  4  million.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  currently  Inaccessible  to  relief  agencies  due  to  continued 
insecurity  in  the  coiintry.   Of  the  population  In  need  Identified 
by  the  U.N. ,  almost  400,000  people  will  need  special 
supplementary  feeding. 

Sudan  experienced  a  very  good  har-zest  in  1992  leading  to  an 
overall  surplus  of  one  million  metric  tons  of  sorghum.   Despite 
that,  the  number  of  people  affected  by  civil  conflict  is  likely 
to  remain  constant  or  to  rise  given  the  conditions  of  insecurity 
in  the  south. 

The  major  causes  of  insecurity  in  southern  Sudan  are  factional 
fighting  between  different  groups  of  the  SPLA,  aerial  bombardment 
by  t-h<^  government  of  Sudan,  continued  fighting  between  government 
and  rebel  forces  and  the  killing  of  relief  workers  by  both  sides. 

The  original  split  in  the  SPLA  caused  by  the  so-called  Naslr 
group  has  teen  compounded  by  another  defection  of  the  William 
Nyoun  group.   Factional  fighting  among  SPLA  groups  led  to  the 
killing  in  December  of  two  U.N.  and  one  NGO  worker  and  one 
journalist.   It  is  cxirrently  impossible  for  NGO's  to  gain  access 
to  certain  areas  in  the  south  due  to  continued  fighting  between 
the  SPLA  factions. 

The  government's  use  of  aerial  bombardment  has  intensified  the 
insecurity  of  the  civilian  population  and  relief  workers  in  the 
south.   Recent  bombings  occurred  in  Kajo  Keji  on  February  6  and 
in  Mundri  on  February  23,  both  leaving  civilian  casualties. 

Fighting  between  the  government  and  rebel  forces  has  not 
escalated  into  the  long  awaited  dry  season  offensive  by  the 
government  but  still  represents  a  major  uapediment  for  relief 
work.   For  eicample,  Juba  remains  a  besieged  town  with  the 
population  unable  to  leave  if  they  desire.   Juba  continues  to  be 
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fed  primarily  through  a  costly  airlift,  although  recently  a  barge 
has  been  making  its  way  down  the  Nile.   In  addition,  the 
government  expelled  all  foreigners  from  Juba  last  year  as  part  of 
its  human  rights  crackdown,  further  hindering  relief  efforts. 

Access  by  relief  organizations  in  many  parts  of  Sudan  has  also 
been  hindered  by  onerous  and  unacceptable  gcvemmojit 
administrative  requirements.  As  a  result,  many  NGO's  have  had  to 
aljandon  areas  where  they  traditionally  worked  and  renegotiate 
their  status  in  the  country  with  the  government.  A  meeting  held 
in  Khartoum  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  attempted  to  resolve 
these  problems,  but  a  month  after  the  meeting,  progress  in 
implementing  these  agreements  has  been  slow  and  mixed. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  Relief 
Operations 

To  prevent  further  loss  of  life  in  Sudan,  the  relief  community 
and  political  leaders  must  take  aggressive  actions  and  leave 
behind  business-as-usual  approaches.   If  jinything  at  all  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  recent  experience  of  humanitariam  intervention 
in  Somalia,  it  is  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  crisis  to  prevent  the  devastating  loss  of  life 
and  the  tremendously  high  cost  of  emergencies  which  go 
unattended.  Therefore,  I  will  focus  the  rest  of  my  comments 
today  on  recommendations  to  address  both  the  effectiveness  of 
relief  operations  and  the  urgent  need  for  energizing  the  peace 
process. 

First,  the  U.N.  should  negotiate  and  supervise  the  creation  of 
safe  haven  zones  which  would  provide  protected  areas  to  the 
civilian  population  and  relief  workers  alike  in  order  to  ensure 
that  humanitarian  assistance  can  be  delivered  without 
interference.   At  the  very  least,  safe  havens  should  be  created 
in  designated  areas  in  southern  Sudan  with  the  additional 
possibilities  of  safe  havens  in  the  Nuba  mountains  and  displaced 
person  camps  around  Khartoum. 

In  southern  Sudan,  the  designation  of  safe  haven  areas  would  not 
only  improve  the  access  to  the  displaced  and  the  effectiveness  of 
humanitarian  assistance,  but  it  would  also  prevent  the  further 
displacement  of  the  population  should  fighting  intensify.   It 
would  also  serve  to  prevent  refugee  flows  into  neighboring  Uganda 
or  Kenya. 

The  U.N.  would  have  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  the  safe 
haven  zones  and  be  in  a  position  to  monitor  the  areas  to  ensure 
that  they  are  respected.   In  conjunction  with  the  establishment 
of  safe  haven  areas,  the  U.N.  should  also  create  conditions  of 
safe  passage  to  allow  civilians  who  are  currently  in  conflict 
areas  to  move  to  safe  haven  areas. 
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In  order  to  have  the  political  clout  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  both  the  government  and  rebel  forces,  the  u.N.  must  have 
strong  diplomatic  support  from  the  U.S.  and  other  major  donor 
countries  to  stand  behind  it  in  the  negotiations. 

Second,  tnore  international  relief  agencies  need  to  become 
involved  in  southern  Sudan,  but  they  must  do  so  in  a  coordinated 
fashion.   Currently,  the  extent  of  the  need  far  outstrips  the 
capacity  of  the  handful  of  agencies  involved.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  serious  security  constraints  involved,  but  ngo's 
have  consistently  demonstrated  their  comaitaent,  courage  and 
creativity  in  dealing  with  adverse  relief  environments. 

It  is,  however,  critical  that  newly  entering  organizations 
coordinate  closely  with  those  already  operating  to  ensixre  that 
neither  the  government  nor  the  rebels  play  one  agency  off  against 
another  or  inflate  needs  to  acconrplish  objectives  other  than 
those  of  concern  to  humanitarian  organizations. 

Third,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  should  specifically  condemn  the 
practice  of  aerial  bombairdment  used  by  the  government  of  Sudan 
and  declare  southern  Sudan  a  no- fly  zone.  Aerial  bombardment 
accomplishes  no  military  objective  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  proportionality,  kills  innocent  civilians  and  jeopardizes  the 
entire  relief  operation. 

FoTirth,  the  U.N.  must  upgrade  its  conmitment  to  the  Sudan  end 
reorganize  the  way  it  works.  This  would  include  the  following 
steps : 

-  Naming  a  special  representative  of  the  Secretary  General  with 
responsibility  for  both  political  and   humanitarian  operations  for 
Sudan  similar  to  the  positions  which  currently  exist  for  Sonalia, 
Mozambique  ajid  Haiti. 

-  Starting  up  the  U-N.  operation  in  eastern  Equator ia  which  has 
been  suspended  since  last  December. 

-  Eliminating  the  veto  power  which  the  government  of  Sudan 
currently  has  over  the  conduct  of  relief  operations  in  the  south 
in  rebel-controlled  territory  through  their  ability  to  grant  or 
refuse  flight  permits. 

-  Ensuring  access  to  assess  and  respond  to  humanitarian  needs 
wherever  they  are  located  by  making  it  clear  to  the  government 
that  failure  to  provide  access  will  result  in  the  suspension  of 
all  non-humanitarian  U.N.  support  in  Sudan. 

-  Reaffirming  and  insisting  on  the  principles  of  accountability 
and  transparency  for  all  U.N.  and  NGO  agencies  involved  in  the 
relief  operation. 
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The  Peace  Process  and  Options  for  U.S.  Policy 

All  of  the  work  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance  will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  bottomless  pit  and  thousands  more  will  perish 
unnecessarily  unless  the  peace  process  is  seriously  reenergized. 
Furthermore,  Sudanese  will  continue  to  live  in  fear  that  their 
fundcunental  human  rights  will  be  violated  unless  Sudanese  society 
can  accept  the  diversity  of  ethnicity  and  religious  belief  found 
within  the  coxintry. 

The  Catholic  bishops  in  Sudan  have  made  a  series  of  highly 
uniisual  public  statements  in  the  last  six  months  which  underscore 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  facing  the  country.  The 
statements  catalogue  a  systematic  violation  of  humam  rights  in 
the  country,  including  the  right  of  religious  freedom  and  call  on 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  international  relief  agencies 
donor  governments  and  the  United  Nations  to  address  themselves  to 
the  urgent  tasks  of: 

-  Publicizing  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  Sudan; 

-  Pressuring  the  leaders  of  the  Sudan  to  respect  and  protect  the 
rights  of  all  its  citizens; 

-  Pressuring  governments  and  the  international  community  to  take 
whatever  action  is  needed  at  a  national,  regional  or 
international  level  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  just  and 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Sudan. 

This  plea  has  been  echoed  by  Archbishop  John  Roach,  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Conference  international  Policy 
Conaittee,  which  stated,  "We  join  with  other  voices  of  reason  and 
goodwill  in  imploring  the  Government  of  the  Sudan  to  respect 
international  conventions  on  human  rights,  which  include  freedom 
of  religion,  and  to  which  they  are  signatories.   We  also  request 
the  world  community  to  press  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  genocide  occurring  in  the  Sudan." 

In  order  to  advance  the  peace  process  and  the  search  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  we  recomnend  the  following  steps  be  pursued: 

1.  Continued  attention  be  focused  on  the  human  rights  situation 
in  the  Sudan  similar  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  of 
December  4,  1992  and  the  Senate  Resolution  of  last  year. 

2.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  should  declare  an  immediate  arms 
embargo  on  Sudan,  affecting  both  sides  to  the  conflict. 

3.  The  United  States  and  other  influential  countries  should  exert 
maximum  pressure  on  both  the  government  of  Sudan  and  the  SPLA  to 
return  to  the  peace  talks  in  Abuja  as  was  tentatively  agreed  to 
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at  a  February  23  meeting  between  John  Garang  and  a  representative 
of  the  Sudanese  government  in  Kampala. 

4.  Bilateral  diplomatic  initiatives  by  the  United  States  can  have 
an  important  effect  on  the  outcome  of  both  humanitarian 
operations  and  the  peace  process  in  Sudan.  The  recent  visit  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  Petterson  to  southern  Sudan  is  a  good 
example.  He  held  direct  talks  with  John  Garang  and  Riak  Machar, 
underscored  the  need  for  the  SPLA  to  negotiate  and  allow  access 
to  relief  organizations  and  served  notice  to  the  government  that 
the  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  about  conditions  in  the 
south.  More  of  this  type  of  diplomatic  initiative,  which  is  low 
cost  and  low  risk,  is  needed  to  help  prevent  a  worsening  of  the 
hximanitarian  crisis. 


In  closing,  allow  me  to  return  to  a  theme  that  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  namely  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  our  recent 
experience  in  Somalia.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make  here  is 
that  despite  the  emphasis  that  should  currently  be  placed  on 
preventing  further  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  Sudan,  the 
carisis  is  by  now  well  advanced  and  policy  options  for  dealing 
with  it  are  correspondingly  limited.  Nonetheless,  we  believe 
that  the  steps  we  have  outlined  above  would  go  far  in  addressing 
the  critical  situation  in  the  Sudan. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  crises  in  Africa  which  also 
merit  equal  attention  to  that  devoted  to  Sudan,  and  some  of  them 
are  in  much  earlier  stages  of  development.   I  would  mention  in 
particular  the  very  grave  situations  in  Angola,  Liberia  and 
Rwanda  which  are  now  full-blown  states  of  war  and  require  urgent 
political,  diplomatic  and  humanitarisin  attention. 

The  situation  in  both  Zaire  and  Togo  is  at  a  much  earlier  and 
less  critical  stage  in  terms  of  the  humanitarian  crisis  making  it 
all  the  more  important  that  political,  economic  and  diplomatic 
policies  be  used  in  a  coordinated,  informed  eind  consistent  manner 
to  seek  to  resolve  the  political  crisis  affecting  both  of  those 
two  countries.   If  such  a  concerted  and  informed  diplomatic 
initiative  is  not  taken,  I  very  much  fear  that  we  will  soon  be 
numbering  both  Zaire  and  Togo  among  the  major  humanitarian  crises 
on  the  continent  with  the  attendant  cost  in  both  human  lives  and 
financial  resources.   We  must  act  now  to  ensure  that  such  is  not 
the  case. 
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